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Over and beyond our normal coverage of developments 
on the world scene, we have sought, from time to time, to 
present analytic, detailed studies in depth of problems and 
situations of extraordinary significance. Readers will remem- 
ber, for example, the extended series of articles by well- 
known authorities on the Soviet Union, “Russia Five Years 
After Stalin,” published last year by THe New LEAper. 
Many of these articles have since been put to use in university 
courses, cited in scholarly journals and reprinted in the 
press here and abroad. 

In line with this objective, we shall initiate in next week’s 
issue what we believe is an equally valuable series on Com- 
munist China. The intense, eager interest in China manifest 
throughout the world is a proper reflection of the growing, 
even crucial, importance of that country inside the Com- 
munist orbit, in Asia and in world affairs generally. 

We have assembled for this series a group of distinguished 
experts who analyze every major aspect of the world’s largest 
Communist state. The series includes: 


Educational Policies—Theodore H. E. Chen, Professor and 








Shifting Relations Between China and the USSR—Richard 
Lowenthal, special correspondent for the London Observer 
authority on the world Communist movement. 

The Role of the Peasantry—J. P. McCarthy, Assistanf 
Editor, China News Analysis, weekly newsletter published! 
in Hong Kong. 

The Communist Party and the Government Structure 
Franz Michael, Professor of Far Eastern History and Govern 
ment, University of Washington (Seattle). 

The Overseas Chinese and United States Policy in the 
Far East—Stanley Spector, Associate Professor of Far East 
ern Affairs, Washington University (St. Louis). | 

The Communist Party Leadership, Its Background and iT 
Development—Peter S. H. Tang, Professor of Government I las 
Georgetown University. 

Communist China’s Policy and the United States—Georg Ever 
E. Taylor, Professor of Far Eastern History and Politics ang on tl 
Director of the Far Eastern and Russian Institute, University jp ¢ 
of Washington (Seattle). 

Arts and Letters—Hellmut Wilhelm, professor of Chines 
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Chairman of the Department of Asiatic Studies, University History and Literature, University of Washington (Seattle) 
of Southern California. Industrial and Economic Developments—Yuan-li hs 2 
Communism and China’s National Character—Valentin Director of the Institute for Asian Studies, Marquette Unig Dele 
Chu, Editorial Specialist on Chinese Affairs, Time. versity. is re 
Soviet and Chinese Views on the Communes—Alexander Communist China in Perspective—Karl A. Wittfogel, Pr lost 
Dallin, Associate Professor of International Relations, Col- fessor of Chinese History and Director of the Chinese Histo The 
umbia University. Project, University of Washington (Seattle). Pa 
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Embittered French and Arab extremists scuttle every effort at conciliation, 


which can only be achieved now by General de Gaulle's initiative 


ALGIERS 

HE SITUATION in Algeria is con- 
cata, worse than it was when 
I last visited here six months ago. 
Even though one sees fewer soldiers 
on the streets and fewer army officers 
in the public buildings, the atmos- 
phere is somehow more oppressive. 
Under the guidance of the newly 
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appointed Governor of Algeria, Paul 


® Delouvrier, the civilian population 


is recovering part of the ground it 
lost to the Army after May 13, 1958. 
The slogans have disappeared from 
the walls; and the French citizens of 
this town, for so long the most 
boisterous element on the whole 
French public scene, have apparent- 
ly lost some of their political ap- 
petite. 

Six months ago, there was a chal- 
lenging gaiety in the air. It was as 
if the population were still celebrating 
the victory of May 13, a victory 
which even then seemed almost un- 
real to them. Now the light mood 
has changed to sullenness. And after 
months of inactivity, the National 
Liberation Front (FLN) has resumed 
its terrorist activities. Fear has once 
more become the Algerian’s constant 
companion. 

The French minority here is pro- 
foundly discouraged because what it 
took to be the great promise of May 
13 has not been fulfilled. Algerian 
Frenchmen had hoped that President 
Charles de Gaulle’s Government 
would unmistakably and definitely tie 
Algeria to France, would declare Al- 
geria a “normal” French province 
and so destroy forever the hopes of 
the Algerian nationalists. 
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By Sal Tas 

This political objective was 
summed up in the word, “integra- 
tion.” For the majority of French 
Algerians, integration did not pri- 
marily mean that Arabs and French- 
men in Algeria would be equal, but 
that the French of Algeria and the 
French of Metropolitan France 
would be equal, governed by the 
same regime and protected by the 
same army and police. 

In the ten months since May 13, 
however, de Gaulle has refused to 
utter the word, integration. For 
realistic Frenchmen in Algeria, this 
stubborn, persistent omission carries 
as much significance as the stubborn 
reiteration of the word by the AI- 
gerian “ultras.” 

For these extremists, integration 
means quite simply the destruction 
of Algerian nationalism. De Gaulle’s 
refusal to pronounce the word means 
that he refuses to destroy all Al- 
gerian nationalist hopes, that he still 
wants to leave the door open for 
negotiation. It is understandable, 
therefore, that the “ultras” feel be- 
trayed by de Gaulle. 

I was present at a public meeting 
of Algerian Frenchmen on the eve 
of Premier Michel Debré’s visit. I 
heard youngsters shout, “De Gaulle 
to the gallows,” and other such 
slogans. There was a certain tragi- 
comic irony in the spectacle that 
greeted the extremist Deputies who 
arrived from Paris for this occasion. 
They had expected a _ thunderous 
celebration. Instead, they were at- 
tacked by the very same youth, and 
in the same filthy terms, that they 
had themselves exploited against the 


Deadlock in Algeria 


Fourth Republic before May 13. And 
it was pathetically comic to hear these 
extremist Deputies at the rally plead 
for respect for Parliament and the 
new Government. 

But the grim reality is that the 
French of Algeria are not parliamen- 
tarians or democrats: They are a 
people in despair. Parliamentary 
resolutions will not reassure them. 
They demand facts and action. They 
want the war against the rebels to 
be prosecuted energetically. They 
want the FLN to be crushed, and 
Morocco and Tunisia with it—for 
these two independent states give 
new hope to the rebels. 

The tumultuous demonstration | 
attended was the work of a minority. 
The majority, though it approves the 
extremist political goals, no longer 
has the stamina to act. For it knows 
that the Army will not move against 
a government directed by de Gaulle, 
and without the Army the Algerian 
civilian population is powerless to 
act. 

But while the civilians are power- 
less to act, they are not powerless 
to intrigue. Similarly, though the 
Army will not act against de Gaulle, 
it does want to continue the war. 
Together, these two elements have 
been able to torpedo every effort at 
conciliation. 

There are many ways of doing 
this. For example, news of pre- 
liminary secret negotiations can be 
leaked to the public through the 
many extremist sympathizers who oc- 
cupy posts in the ministries in Paris. 
Then, a military incident on Algeria’s 
frontiers can appropriately be ex- 





ploited to create tension and to pro- 
vide governmental leaders, among 
whom there are also quite a few 
extremist sympathizers, with an op- 
portunity to vent their indignation 
against Arab nationalism. And this, 
in turn, only serves to infuriate the 
nationalists further. 

It is becoming increasingly clear 
that de Gaulle is surrounded by 
people who share his political views 
only to the extent of their common 
opposition to the Fourth Republic. 
Most of them, including Premier 
Debré, do not share de Gaulle’s more 
liberal views on Algeria. They do 
everything they can to interpret his 
words or his silences in a way that 
will make them as compatible as pos- 
sible with the views of the “ultras.” 

It is equally obvious that there is 
some sort of collusion between the 
Gaullist ministers, the Gaullist par- 
liamentary group and the extremist 
Deputies elected from Algeria. These 
elements constantly pressure the 
Government to achieve integration. 

Naturally, the President’s word 
will be final on all decisive prob- 
lems, including Algeria. Meanwhile, 
however. a screen is placed between 
him and Algeria, and great harm 
results. 

For.~one: thing, the Moslems are 
now as discouraged and desperate 
as their French neighbors. For a 
brief period after May 13, the Mos- 
lems had regained hope. They were 
impressed by the élan and vigor of 
the French Army, which had grown 
in political importance. Even the 
FLN was stunned and interrupted its 
military operations. At the same 
time, de Gaulle, with his enormous 
prestige. gave the Moslems some 
promise of a new, better future. And 
the possibility of a new form of 
nationalism seemed to emerge. 

All such hopes are now dead. The 
recent Algerian elections held under 
the auspices of the Fifth Republic 
were even worse and more fraudulent 
than those of the Fourth Republic. 
The Army still does as it pleases. 
Though it released 7,000 imprisoned 
rebels under de Gaulle’s amnesty 


order, the fact is that most of the 
prisoners were due to be released 
anyway, having served their terms. 
And the following day, the camps 
were refilled with 7,000 new prison- 
ers. 

A liberal French acquaintance 
who retains close contacts with the 
Arabs told me: “The arrests in the 
Casbah are continuing as before. 





DE GAULLE: PERSISTENT OMISSION 


Make no mistake: This is the last 
time the Moslems will be deceived. 
‘Those who have until now hesitated 
to choose sides have given up all 
hope. They all say only the FLN 
can save them now.” 

The “ultras” and the Army people, 
my friend continued, say that only 
a handful of rebels are still resisting. 
But the truth of the matter is that 
Arab men continue to leave their 
villages to join the maquis. 

French Army officers with whom 
I spoke naturally contradicted my 
friend’s last statement. But in one 
respect they did confirm his view: 
They have no hope of crushing the 
rebellion within the foreseeable fu- 
ture. Their explanation is simple: 
“So long as the rebels’ last hopes 
have not been utterly crushed, so 
long as de Gaulle refuses to say that 
we are here to stay permanently and 
in force—just so long will it be im- 
possible to win this war.” 






Of the two million Algerian Mos. 
lem men able to bear arms. the FLN 
has only 50,000. But since they re- 
fuse battle and employ guerrilla 
tactics, it is impossible to pin them 
down in so large a country and to 
prevent their wreaking al! kinds of 
destruction. Moreover, the FLN has 
an almost unlimited source of supply 
for guerrilla replacements. With 
50,000 men able to preoccupy the 
whole French Army of 500,000 
heavily armed soldiers, the war can 
go on for many years. 

Is reconciliation, then, utterly im. 
possible? To answer this question, | 
I visited the FLN leaders at their 
headquarters in Tunisia. | found 
them to be strong-minded, impatient 
but not discouraged. “We are fight 
ers,” they said. “We only believe in 
facts and action. De Gaulle talks, but 
the French Army acts differently. 
De Gaulle maneuvers; we wait. We 
can afford to wait until all the 
maneuvers have failed. The war will 
not end until we have won.” 

I asked whether they are willing 
to negotiate. Their answer was in- 
direct: 

“If de Gaulle wants to negotiate, 
let him say so. Why send all sorts 
of mediators who have no real 
credentials and can be disowned at 
the least provocation by the ‘ultras.’ 
He knows where to find us. Let him 
talk to us man-to-man.” 

But, just as on the French side, 
there are two currents within the 
FLN. The one rejects negotiation and 
wants to fight to victory or to the 
bitter end. The other is aware of 
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the enormous sacrifices being made, 
above all, by the Moslem population. 
This element would be willing to 
negotiate but could do so only iff 
it had the confidence of the FLN 
army. And this army ‘too has its 
“ultras.” 

General de Gaulle, supremely con 
cerned with foreign affairs. is full 
aware of the great handicap 
French foreign policy which Al 
geria poses. This is a problem which 
only he can solve. It awaits his 
initiative. 
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Berlin Crossroads—2: 
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BERLIN 
IKITA KHRUSHCHEV is forcing 
N the West to face one of the 
principal contradictions inherent in 
its own policies. For the fact is, of 
course, that while refusing to recog- 
nize the division of Europe and 
particularly that of Germany as final, 
the Western powers have made no 
serious attempts to do anything about 
it, not even when the crisis of Soviet 
Europe offered the most promising 
opportunity for diplomatic action. 
Having rightly rejected any idea of 
“liberation by war,” they have never 
worked out any coherent policy of 
“liberation by negotiation,” while 
the Eisenhower Administration’s 
post-electoral indulgence in “libera- 
tion by declamation” has 
deservedly short-lived. 
The reason for this inaction is not 
dificult to understand. Clearly, the 
Soviet interest in retaining control 


been 


of the Eastern European empire won 
by Stalin is a very serious one, from 
considerations of military security 
and economic gain as well as of Party 
prestige and ideology. To try and 
overcome it without war, both ef- 
fective pressure and substantial of- 
fers of compensation would be 
needed. The pressure can ultimately 
only consist in the encouragement of 
the popular forces of resistance to 
Soviet Communist rule—in keeping 
alive the Soviet rulers’ fear of new 
risings and their incalculable conse- 
quences. The compensation for Soviet 
security can only take the form of 
a withdrawal of Western, particular- 
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By Richard Lowenthal 


ly American, military bases from a 
neutralized area corresponding to the 
glacis to be evacuated by the Soviets. 
In other words, a policy of “libera- 
tion by negotiation” can only consist 
of offers of disengagement, backed 
by threats of active political warfare 
so long as these offers are rejected. 

Now such a concept is utterly alien 
to the imagination of the Western 
chancelleries. There, thinking is 
dominated either by the diplomatic 
image of “stability,” envisaged ul- 
timately as a_ stable 
spheres of interest between the great 
powers, or by the closely related mili- 
tary image of static lines of defense. 
The military, obsessed by the memory 
of Stalinist expansion, regard any 
disengagement from a neutral belt, 
however guaranteed, as potentially 
opening the door to some lunatic all- 
out offensive. The diplomats, unable 
to understand that their ideal of 
“stability” is utterly utopian in an 
age of revolutionary social change, 
would much rather extract from 
Khrushchev a promise not to support 
revolutionary movements in Asia, the 


division of 





With this article Richard Lowen- 
thal concludes his discussion of the 
Berlin crisis, which began in our 
issue of March 16, under the title 
“Khrushchev’s Shell Game.” Low- 
enthal, an authority on Soviet af- 
fairs, is a frequent New Le&apER 
contributor. Readers will remember 
the series, “Politics and Planning 
in the Soviet Empire,” in our issues 
of January 5, 12 and 19, which he 
wrote together with Fritz Schenk. 





Middle East, and Africa, then see 
their own governments engage in 
the ungentlemanly pursuits of politi- 
cal warfare. If only stable political 
and military lines could be drawn 
to protect the status quo everywhere 
—what a paradise of senile stagna- 
tion the world would be! 

Yet the fact has to be faced that 
neither Khrushchev nor Mao Tse- 
tung are ripe to become honorary 
members of the Holy Alliance, and 
that the status quo of which the 
former talks is strictly confined to 
the region in which the Communist 
regimes are on the defensive against 
their unwilling subjects. If the West 
accepted this offer for the sake of 
“relaxing tension,” it would still be 
exposed to the steady erosion of its 
influence in other parts of the world, 
but would lose all means of exerting 
counter-pressure. It would, in fact, 
prove that it is as historically doomed 
to go down before the advance of 
Soviet Communism as the Com- 
munists say it is; even the present 
Western governments can see that. 


The result of this dilemma has 
been a negative and _ inconsistent 
Western policy. The West rejects 
Khrushchev’s overtures for stabiliz- 
ing the European status quo but 
proposes no negotiable alternatives; 
it seeks to stabilize the military lines 
across Europe and avoids bold politi- 
cal initiative, but holds on to West 
Berlin, which is useless in a military 
context and highly important in the 
context of such an initiative. In 
short, the West accepts the status quo 





in workaday practice but rejects it 
in its Sunday sermons. By raising the 
Berlin issue, Khrushchev has chal- 
lenged the West either to preach 
what it practices or to practice what 
it preaches. 

Perhaps the timing of the challenge 
has been influenced by the signs that 
informed opinion in both the United 
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States and Britain is becoming in- 
creasingly conscious of the dilemma. 
American public 
Quemoy crisis showed a remarkable 


reaction to the 


degree of impatience with life in a 
dream-world of diplomatic fictions, 
and the 
proved the widespread desire to be 
rid of negative leadership. Khrush- 
chev may have foolishly mistaken this 


Congressional _ elections 


mood for one of readiness to yield 
to his threats, or he may more 
shrewdly be trying to channel the as 
yet unformed longing for a more 
realistic and consistent policy in the 
direction that suits him best. Clearly 
a new Western policy that brought 
practice in line with principle by 
bold proposals for controlled disen- 
gagement would be awkward for 
him; conversely, an adjustment of 
principles to practice that resulted in 
readiness to come to terms with the 
Ulbricht regime as the price of 
avoiding trouble would be a major 
Soviet victory. 


Apart from other considerations, 
such a move toward acceptance of the 
status quo would also produce a 
major rift in the Western alliance 
and tend to isolate the German Fed- 
eral Republic. For while Konrad 
Adenauer’s Government has been as 
unwilling as any of its allies to take 
an effective diplomatic initiative for 
German reunion, it is for obvious 
reasons of domestic politics quite un- 
able to renounce its Sunday prayers 
on the subject. The new threat to 
Berlin has aroused a more genuine 
revival of the desire for national 
unity among the West Germans than 
anything I have observed in years, 
and any Western policy that amount- 
ed to recognition of the partition line 
as permanent would be felt by most 
of them as a betrayal of the alliance 
and proof of the failure of the 
Chancellor’s pro-Western policy. The 
manner in which a large part of 
Khrushchev’s first note was addressed 
to American opinion, and sought to 
identify the West Germans as the 
main cause of the trouble, suggests 
a conscious calculation of these pos- 
sibilities. 

As usual, the Soviet move against 
the Western position in Berlin has 
two prongs—the threat and the offer. 
By “offer” I do not mean the absurd 
proposal of turning West Berlin into 
an unprotected “Free City” in the 
middle of the Soviet zone, but the 
somewhat more attractive ideas that 
are being tentatively hawked around 
by Soviet diplomats in various neu- 
tral capitals. But as these ideas have 
not so far been publicly stated by any 
Soviet spokesman, public discussion 
in the West (as distinct from discus- 
sion in “informed diplomatic quar- 
ters”) has up to the time of writing 
tended to concentrate on the threat. 

It is possible to feel that in some 
of the contributions to that discus- 
sion, the anticipatory concern with 
the possible details of Ulbricht’s fu- 
ture action against Allied communi- 
cations has been exaggerated. I have 
been told here that if road and rail 
should get blocked the Western 


powers can easily supply their small 





garrisons by air, with the evident ad. imem 
vantage that while on land we mighty ™ 
have to shoot our way through, inp ome 
the air the other side would have which 
to shoot first in order to stop uso Ph 
Against this, it has been argued that} {ord. 
to take to the air would amount tof hi 
abandoning the firm ground of ourp porta! 
legal position, and would be subject} 

to the risk of radar-jamming which, 
while harmless against a small day. 
light airlift, might become important 
in case a renewed blockade of the 
population 


civilian required con: 


tinuous and massive supplies. 



















¢ 
It is, of course, legitimate and in 


deed necessary for the Allied staffs to 
make their calculations and prepara- 
tions for all these eventualities. But 
I was glad to find that the competent 
Allied authorities in Berlin and West 
Germany drew a sharp distinction 
between the logistic detail and the 
basic political decision—which is 
simply that communications will be 
maintained and supplies will get 
through whatever interference is at 
tempted, and that if risks have to 
be taken to ensure this, they will be 
taken. 

There are several good and serious} EAST 
reasons for taking this line, apart 
from the simple and obvious one 
that it does not pay to yield to 
blackmail. One is that the whole 
development of the new Soviet tech- 
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nique of “crisis creation” has shown 
that the crises are not being pro- 
voked in order to force a test of 
strength, but in order to make politi: 
cal gains from “saving peace’— 
that the threats are an instrument ol 
Soviet diplomacy, carefully con 
trolled to limit the risk. A second 
reason is the major Soviet interes 
in not allowing tension to rise ti 
the point where the vital negotiation‘ 
about the controlled ending of atomit 
tests—vital because on them depends —_— 
the chance of permanently limiting = 


nearl 
a mil 


the circle of nuclear powers—woull . 
become hopeless or could not k , 
carried on at all. This, of coure§ ™¢ 
is one of the few interests whic muck 
the U.S. and USSR clearly and cong "°Y 
sciously share. A third reason is t prefe 
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fleshpots and bankbooks of the Fed- 
eral Republic. On the other hand, the 
minimum (and rather more than the 
minimum) could be assured much 
more easily; and to those who 
remember that the most bulky item 
that had to be flown in during the 
1946 airlift was coal, the timing of 


ent adjinternal weakness of the East Ger- 
mighty man Government and its need to be- 
gh, ing come internationally “respectable,” 
d have( which set definite limits to the kind 
top usfof provocation it can politically af- 
ed thatf ford. 

vunt tof This last factor is particularly im- 
of our} portant in estimating the chances of 
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a repetition of the blockade of the 
civilian population, or even of serious 
interference with West Berlin’s 
economy short of an official blockade. 
On the face of it, West Berlin is today 
both less and more vulnerable for 






















EAST GERMAN TROOPS ON PARADE: A NEED TO BECOME ‘RESPECTABLE’ 


Khrushchev’s six-months “ultimatum” 
is in itself a striking indication that 
no repetition of the blockade is in- 
tended. 

This should, in fact, be fairly ob- 


vious, as in the nature of the situa- 
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among its people, the infinitely more 


shaky Pankow Government may 
easily produce panic and disorder if 
it embarks on a policy of conflict with 
the Western Allies. 

As for interference with the West 
Berlin economy short of formal 
blockade, it would only be important 
if, by delaying West Berlin deliveries, 
it could undermine Western and par- 
ticularly West German confidence in 
the Berlin economy. Yet in contrast 
to much that happened in the quiet 
years, the new threat has produced 
a remarkable rallying both of West 
German opinion in general and of 
the business community in particular. 
As opposed to the flight of a very 
limited amount of capital and the 
cancellation of a few orders, a mas- 
sive placing of new orders in West 
Berlin has been organized. Moreover, 
some of the leading German firms 
working for the Soviet market have 
proposed transferring the production 
of the objects in question to West 
Berlin, so as to give the Soviet Gov- 
ernment a stake in the unhampered 
functioning of the West Berlin 
economy! Whichever way one looks 
at it, it seems impossible to believe 
that the direct threat against West 
Berlin has more than a secondary 
importance in the total scheme of 
the Soviet move. 


HE MORE important part of the 

scheme, then, is likely to be the 
offer of a “solution” for Berlin. As 
I write this, it is not yet certain what 
the final offer is going to be. But 
both the feelers of Soviet diplomats 
and our analysis of the symbolic im- 
portance of the Western presence in 
Berlin make it likely that the Soviets 
would be willing to pay a certain 
price (or to make the East German 
Government pay that price) to re- 
move that presence by agreement, 
and to obtain by the same agreement 
the West’s acceptance of the per- 
manence of the East German state. 
Talk of placing the “free city” of 
Berlin—perhaps even including East 
Berlin—under UN control, with the 
UN as guarantor of the city’s freedom 
of communications, may well indi- 








cate the direction their final offer 
could take. 

The more tension is first built up 
by threats, the more such an offer 
would be calculated to be welcomed 
with relief as “saving peace.” Yet 
in fact it would give the Soviets what 
they have really wanted all along. 
The Western powers would leave 
Berlin, and would lose interest in this 
last bit of Western-controlled terri- 
tory behind the partition line. Berlin 
would cease to be a democratic city 
and would come under tutelage, with 
a UN commissioner taking care that 
nothing was done there that an- 
noyed the East German Government. 
The latter, with whom such a settle- 
ment would have to be negotiated, 
would enter the UN along with the 
Federal Republic, and the partition 
of Germany and Europe would thus 
become embodied in an international 
settlement freely accepted by all 
parties. 

The crucial point to be understood 
at the outset is that this result is 
implicit in any (even the apparently 
fairest) agreement on a separate new 
solution for the “Berlin question.” 
That is precisely the point of the 
deliberate creation of a “Berlin 
crisis.” By focusing attention on the 
status of Berlin, Khrushchev is seek- 
ing to build up the suggestion that 


the. position of this city is the one 
anomaly that requires a solution in 
the interest of peace. The moment 
we accept this suggestion, the 
moment we agree to negotiate a 
separate new solution for Berlin, we 
take the wrong turning at the politi- 
cal crossroads—the turning that leads 
to permanent acceptance of the status 
quo of German and European parti- 
tion, and hence to a major and pos- 
sibly decisive defeat for the West. 

The alternative is not, of course, 
that we should refuse to negotiate, 
but that we should insist on negotiat- 
ing on the broader questions of 
Germany and Europe. The anomaly 
that has to be removed is not the 
position of Berlin, but the partition 
of Germany and the occupation of 
the continent by two hostile armies. 
But we cannot advance that argu- 
ment convincingly unless we are 
really willing to end that anomaly— 
to take the other turning that leads 
to the restoration of German unity 
and of the freedom of the East 
European nations to decide on their 
own future regimes by a long and 
difficult process of military disen- 
gagement of the Great Powers. We 
cannot go on indefinitely maintain- 
ing the present military dividing line 
but refusing to accept the political 
status quo. For we have, at last, 





HEAVEN FORBID 


Dr. Hewlett Johnson, the Red Dean of Canterbury, was quoted as saying he believes 


Stalin is in heaven.—News item. 


I do not mean to wail. Oh, 


I do not mean to carp, 
But Stalin with a halo 
And plucking on a harp 


And resolutely singing 


The songs an angel sings 


Or through the welkin winging 


On newly-sprouted wings 


Suggests that Stalin’s sweeter 


Than history relates 
Or else that old St. Peter 
Needs help, there, at the gates. 


—Richard Armour 









arrived at the crossroads. ana w 
cannot indefinitely seated 
there. 
If we have a bold, forward-looking 
and flexible policy, we have nothing 
to fear from such negotiations. We 
could well discuss the framework of 
a German peace treaty, for instance, 
such as the question of the neutral 
international status, the armaments 
and the frontiers of a reunited Ger. 
many, to see what guarantees each 
side would require—without making 
it binding unless there was a German W 
partner who would freely accept the} ings 
status. We could accept Polish fires, 
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the Ulbricht group if the Soviets 
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Once again, negotiation along 
these lines would be long and diffi 
cult. But it would not lead to sur 
render, and it might lead to Cong 
genuine solution. It would mean tha} feelir 
we had taken the right turning 4% dowr 
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HEN IN THE GREAT ASSIZES 
W creation the judge’s voice 
rings out: “Who speaks here for the 
tees, the animals, the birds, the 
fowers?” one determined voice 
answers back: “I do.” That reply 
is launched by Joseph Wood Krutch, 
the shy, thoughtful and accurately 
informed disciple of Henry David 
Thoreau, who went West some years 
ago in search of health in the pure 
air of mountain elevations. 
I wrote a week ago that my guess 
was that the Wilderness Bill which 
had been introduced into Congress 
would pass triumphantly. I laid that 
optimistic wager because the bill is 
supported in the Senate by 15 of the 
finest fellows, most of them Demo- 
crats, but a few of them the very 
pick of the Republican crop. I can’t 
imagine defeat for a bill supported 
by such men. But friend Krutch 
writes under a recent date: “The bill 
is having a tough time. The Arizona 
hearing ended by voting against it 
—too many interests unwilling to 
have withdrawn from possible future 
exploitation of ‘resources’ on which 
they might make a profit. If you can 
say a word in favor of the bill, it 
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might help.” 
I can do better than that. Krutch 
has sent me a couple of pages about 


| our woods and given me permission 
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to print them. I challenge anyone 
to read this declaration without being 
thrilled. If there is a member of 
Congress who can read this without 
feing his patriotism tingle clear 
down to his boots, he must be a 
dead man. Krutch writes: 

“A few years ago, the distinguished 
English naturalist James Fisher made 
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THE HOME FRONT 


By William E. Bohn 


Speaking Up 
For Wilderness 


a 20,000-mile trip through ‘Wild 
America’ in the company of our own 
ornithologist Roger Tory Peterson. 
His parts of the book which he wrote 
in collaboration with his companion 
are exclamations of wonder and 
paeans of praise for a land for whose 
richness, beauty and variety even all 
his book knowledge had not pre- 
pared him. ‘Why is it,’ he asked, ‘that 
Americans show us Europeans so 
little of their earthly paradise, and 
publicize too little their determina- 
tion to share it with wild nature?’ 
And he concluded with this tribute 
which the wisdom of our fathers 
earned for us: ‘Never have I seen 
such wonders or met landlords so 
worthy of their land. They had, and 
still have, the power to ravage it; 
and instead they have made it a 
garden.’ 

“All too ominously true is the last 
part of that sentence. “They had, and 
still have, the power to ravage it.’ 
Theodore Roosevelt asked us to stay 
the hand and we did. Will an Ameri- 
can Congress of this generation fol- 
low the example set a generation ago 
or will it deny the wisdom of that 
example and reserve no areas as not 
to be ravaged? 

“What we have are things which 
no other nation can recover. If we 
permit them to be lost, we cannot 
recover them either. This generation 
may very well be the one which 
will make the irrevocable decision 
whether or not America will con- 
tinue to be for centuries to come the 
one great nation which had the fore- 
sight to preserve an important part 
of its heritage. If we do not preserve 
ii, then we shall have diminished by 


just that much the unique privilege 
of being an American. 

“The natural areas which the 
Wilderness Bill proposes to establish 
are logical and necessary corollaries 
of the system of National Parks which 
the wisdom of our fathers set up some 
40 years ago. Those parks are now 
the wonder and envy of Europe which 
can boast nothing remotely com- 
parable because no European na- 
tion had the foresight to establish 
anything of the kind while there was 
yet time. The question now is whether 
or not we can be as far-sighted as our 
immediate predecessors or whether 
we shall soon be compelled, like the 
inhabitants of Europe, to admit that 
we let the last opportunity slip by. 

“If it should be asked why, since 
we have the parks, the wildernesses 
are also logical and necessary, the 
answer is simple: it is because parks 
are inevitably partly tamed and our 
descendents have a right to know 
also the beauty and the majesty of 
nature herself as they can exist only 
when it has been neither exploited 
or ‘improved.’ 

“That such unspoiled wild beauty 
was once everywhere had much to 
do with the foundations of American 
character. It is as much of our past 
as Mount Vernon or Williamsburg. 
But it cannot be preserved in books 
or museums. Not to preserve some 
specimens in the only way they can 
be preserved is to be guilty of van- 
dalism comparable to the razing of 
Mount Vernon or the burning of the 
Congressional Library. 

“The grandest feature of grand 
nature is her forests and they are 
nowhere grander than they were (in 
some places still are) in America. 
But things move fast in the United 
States. Not long ago the problem 
was ‘to clear the forests’; today it 
is to preserve at least a few of them. 
Trees are useful of course—for 
lumber and for paper. But are they 
not useful also for themselves? And 
who can say that we are too poor 
to afford a few examples of what we 
can so easily destroy but cannot pos- 
sibly create?” 





By Max Eastman 


Problems of 


Friendship With Trotsky 


LTHOUGH Trotsky’s eyes were a rather pale blue, 
A reporters were always calling them black. Not only 
Frank Harris, with his genius for remembering what 
didn’t quite happen, but John Reed, a keen and careful 
observer, made this mistake. 

“To look at, he is slight, of middle height, always 
striding somewhere. Above his high forehead is a shock 
of wavy black hair, his eyes behind thick glasses are 
dark and almost violent, and his mouth wears a perpetual 
sardonic expression. . . .” 

So Reed described him in a dispatch from revolution- 
ary Petrograd in 1918. 

“There’s something fatal about it,” Trotsky commented. 
“Those black eyes figure in every description of me, al- 
though the eyes nature gave me are blue.” 

I, for my part, can testify that in Prinkipo in 1932, 
nothing less dark or violent was to be seen on the horizon 
than Trotsky’s pale blue eyes. His mouth, in repose, might 
be described as cherubic. He could be sardonic; he could 
cause an oratorical opponent to shrivel in the air with a 
single shaft of sarcastic logic. This seemed a black art, 
and its Mephistophelian character was emphasized by 
that wavy black hair and a short, pointed beard. It was, 
however, a trait of mind and social attitude, not a 
physical trait. 

I came rather close to Trotsky during the year and 
nine months that I spent in Russia in 1922 to 1924, for 
he egreed to tell me his life story and let me make a 
book of it. We never finished the book, but I published 
half cf it with the title, Leon Trotsky, The Portrait of 





This is the first of two chapters 
we are presenting from Max 
Eastman’s forthcoming book, 
Great Companions (copyright 
1942, 1959, used by permission 
of the publishers, Farrar, Straus 
& Cudahy). Poet, essayist, phil- 
osopher and man of action, 
Eastman is author of, among 
other books, Artists in Uniform, 
an analysis of Soviet tyranny 
over literature and the arts. 














a Youth. Nine years later Eliena and I spent twelve days! 
with him and his wife and retinue of bodyguards and 
secretaries on Prinkipo Island in the Sea of Marmara, 
where he found refuge after Stalin had driven him from 
Russia. It was there that he and I got really acquainted. 
It was not on my side a pleasant process—or rather it 
was pleasant while superficial, but harshly unpleasant 
as the acquaintance deepened. This was no great sur: 
prise to me, for although I took Trotsky’s side in the 
conflict with Stalin, and fail to see how any understand. 
ing revolutionist could have chosen otherwise, | was far 
from enamored of him personally. I hero-worshipped 
him and do still, especially after reading Isaac Deutscher’s 
glowing account of his revolutionary deeds (I refer to 
the first volume of his biography, The Prophet Armed; 
the second is not yet published). But I did not, even 
in Moscow while writing my own little book about his 
youth, feel any affection for him. 

I used to say this frequently when coming home to 
Eliena after an hour’s conversation with him at the 
War Office, but I could not explain why. He was not 
egotistical; he was forever wandering from the main 


subject to expatiate with thoughtful penetration about} ’ 








the lives and qualities of his friends. Yet to me he was 
not a friend. With all those intimate talks about his 
infancy and youth—about all infancy and youth, all 
growing into life and grasping it—we never came to 
gether. Therefore it was not with happy excitement, but 
with an under feeling of reluctance, that I accepted in 
1932 his urgent invitation to “come and spent several 
weeks with us in Prinkipo and we'll work and go fishing 
together.” 

Although it happened 25 years ago, my impression 
of Trotsky at that time are entirely fresh for I wrott 
them down then and saved them. I wrote them at twi 
separate times: one in the evening after the first thre 
days of our visit, the other on the train to Jerusalem tle 
morning we left. I present them here as they wer 
written in 1932. 

After Three Days. Trotsky seems the most modest ani 
self-forgetful of all the famous men I have known. He 
never boasts; he never speaks of himself or his achiev 
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ments; he never monopolizes the conversation. He gives 
his attention freely and wholly to anything that hap- 
pens or comes up. With all the weight of worldwide 
(dander and misrepresentation he struggles under today, 
the peculiar position he occupies, he has not so far 
breathed a syllable suggestive of preoccupation with 
himself or even the ordinary, quite human touchiness 
that one might expect. As we work on his book, if I 
pay him a compliment, he says some little thing, “I 
am glad,” and then passes hastily to another subject. 
After all, I agree with his colleague, A. V. Lunacharsky, 
although I did not when I came here, that there is “not 
a drop of vanity in him.” 

Like many great men J have met he does not seem 
altogether robust. There is apt to be a frailty associated 
with great intellect. At any rate, Trotsky, especially in 
our heated arguments concerning the “dialectic,” in 
which he becomes excited and wrathful to the point 
of losing his breath, seems to me at times almost weak. 
He seems too small for the struggle. He cannot laugh at 
my attacks on his philosophy, or be curious about them 
—as I imagine Lenin would—because in that field he is 
not secure. He is not strongly based. I get the impres- 
sion of a man in unstable equilibrium because of the 
mountain of ability and understanding that he has to 
carry. In what is he unequal to the load? In self-con- 
fidence? Is it the Jew’s inferiority complex after all? Is 
it that he has never played, never loafed and invited 
his soul, or observed that the sunshine is good whatever 
happens? When I remarked that fishing with a dragnet 
is interesting work, but not sport, he said: 

“Two plusses—it is interesting and it is work! What 
more can you ask?” 

I wonder if that is the mood in which he will go 
fishing—intense, speedy, systematic, organized for suc- 
cess, much as he went to Kazan to defeat the White 
Armies. 








He seems to me over-sure of everything he believes. 
I suppose that is what Lenin meant in his testament 
when he warned the Party against Trotsky’s “excessive 

self-confidence.” But I suspect that his weaker point as a 
political leader would be that when that cocksureness 
breaks down, he is non-plussed. He does not know how 
to cherish a doubt, how to speculate. Between us, at 
least, to confer is out of the question. 

His magnanimity, his freedom from anything like 


Brancor, is amazing. I see it in his portrayal of his 


enemies, but also in smaller things. Yesterday we reached 
a point of tension in our argument about dialectic that 
was extreme. Trotsky’s throat was throbbing and his 
face was red; he was in a rage. His wife was worried, 
evidently, and when we left the tea table and went into 
his study still fighting, she came in after us and stood 
there above and beside me like a statue, silent and 
austere. I understood what she meant and said, after a 
long, hot speech from him: 
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“Well, let’s lay aside this subject and go to work on 
the book.” 

“As much as you like!” he jerked out, and snapped 
up the manuscript. 

I began reading the translation and he following me, 
as usual, in the Russian text. I had not read three sen- 
tences when he suddenly, to my complete surprise, 
dropped the manuscript and, looking up like a child 
proposing a new game, said: 

“T have an idea. What do you say you and I together 
write a drama of the American Civil War!” 

“Fine!” I said, trying to catch my breath. 

“We would each bring something to it that the other 
lacks. You have a literary gift that I lack, and I could 
supply a factual knowledge of what a civil war is like!” 

This man has the childlike charm of an artist. Per- 
haps my feeling of his weakness, of his being inadequate 
to his load, derives from the fact that his character as 
a man of action is the result of self-discipline and not 
of instinct. He has made out of himself something more, 
or at least other, than he is. I do not know. I merely 
record these two, or rather, three impressions: an utter 
absence of egotism, instinctive magnanimity, and some- 
thing like weakness, as of a man overburdened with his 
own great strength. 

Ten Days Later. It is fortunate that I recorded the 
above impressions immediately, for now, after 12 days 
in Trotsky’s home, my mood has changed to such an 
extent that I could hardly write them down. I feel “in- 
jured” by his total inward indifference to my opinions, 
my interests, my existence as an individual. There has 
been no meeting either of our minds or feelings. He 
has never asked me a question. He has answered all my 
questions, as a book would answer them, without inter- 
change, without assuming the possibility of mutual 
growth. My pointed criticisms of his policy—that he has 
not thought out the implications of the problem of na- 
tionalities on a world scale, that he never should have 
let Stalin make “socialism in one country” the issue, thus 
jockeying him into the defense of a negative slogan— 
were met with mere lordly-hasty rejection. [ was an 
amateurish creature needing to be, informed of the 
technical truth which dwelt in his mind. 

On the disputed question of Trotsky’s “vanity,” I 
still agree with Lunacharsky. His failing is subtler than 
that and more disastrous. He lives instinctively in a 
world in which other persons (except in the mass, or 
as classes) do not count. In youth he stood prodigiously 
high above his companions in brain, speech and capacity 
for action, so that he never formed the habit of inquiring 
—he was always telling. His knowledge and true knowl- 
edge, his view and the right view, were identical. There 
is no bragging or vanity in this, no preoccupation with 
himself. Trotsky is preoccupied with ideas and the 
world, but they are his ideas and his view of the world. 
People, therefore, who do not adulate, go away from 





Trotsky feeling belittled. Either that, or they go away 
indignant, as I am. 

Opinionated minds are usually far from wise; Trotsky 
is opinionated in the highest degree, but with wise 
opinions. Cranky people are usually old and barren of 
fruit. Trotsky is cranky, but young and fruitful. 

I want to dwell on the manner in which his arrogance 
differs from vanity, or self-centered egotism. It is not 
a conscious thought, but an unconscious assumption that 
he knows, and that other people are to be judged and 
instructed. It is a postulate laid down in his childhood, 
as I said, and by his instincts. That, I now suspect, is 
why he is weak and indecisive and lacks judgment when 
frustrated. That is why he became almost hysterical 
when I parried with ease the crude clichés he employed to 
defend the notion of dialectic evolution. The idea of meet- 
ing my mind, of “talking it over” as with an equal, 
could not occur to him. He was lost. 

Similarly in the Party crisis when the flood of slander 
overflowed him, he was lost. He never made one move 
after Stalin attacked him that was not, from the stand- 
point of diplomatic tactics, a blunder. Trotsky is much 
concerned with the task life imposes of making de- 
cisions. He told me once that in youth he passed through 
a period when he thought he was mentally sick, because 
he could never make up his mind about anything, but 
that as Commander of the Red Army he often astonished 
himself by the prompt assurance with which he gave 
orders to generals and colonels trained for a lifetime in 
military science. 

It was in revolt against an inferior father’s stubborn 
will that Trotsky developed the “excessive self-confidence” 
that Lenin warned against. What he needed, when that 
self-confidence cracked, was a father—an authority to 
defer to. That is what Lenin supplied. If you read 
Trotsky’s History of the Russian Revolution carefully— 
as carefully as I, the translator, did—you will find that, 
although he praises others, he never attributes funda- 
mental importance, either of initiative or judgment, to 
any Bolshevik but Lenin and himself. (That comes near, 
I must say, to being the objective truth about the Oc- 
tober revolution, yet I think a diligent search might have 
discovered exceptions.) 

Trotsky’s idea of our collaborating on a play was, 
he confessed later, a scheme for making money. He is 
spending $1000 a month, according to his wife—his 
secretary tells me it is nearer $1500—keeping up the es- 
tablishment he has founded here and in Berlin. There is, 
here in Prinkipo, besides the secretary and stenographers. 
a bodyguard of three proletarians, one continually on 
sentry duty at the door; there is another secretary in 
Berlin, an ingenious system for transporting books from 
the library there and getting them back on time. Besides 
that, Trotsky is supporting a sick daughter and her child 
in Prague. He does not live in luxury; there is practically 
no furniture in his villa; it is a barrack; and the food 
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is simple to an extreme. He merely keeps up the habits 
of a War Minister after he has become the leader of 
a tiny proletarian party. His secretary, Jan Frankel, a 
Czechoslovak, confided to me his anxiety approaching doubl 
despair because Trotsky, still living like a commissar, 
ignored completely the problem of financing his new 
party and his own gigantic labors. schis 

This was not a newly developed trait in Trotsky; he 
was always, even in his poverty-stricken days, incapable 
of hanging onto his earnings. Even the small change in 
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his pocket would dribble away, thanks usually to some 
transparent form of chantage, in the course of a shor 
walk down the street. In his present situation, however, 
it is a calamity, for it makes him overestimate the revolw- 
tionary integrity of certain dubious characters who chipg 
in generously to the ever-dwindling treasury of his 
“Fourth International.” (Mark Aldanov thinks it wag (¢ ¢ 
by this route that Stalin’s assassin crept into Trotsky’ 
confidence—a speculation that does not seem to m + 
improbable.) Money, of course, is beneath the cory 
tempt of a revolutionary idealist—gold, according be 
Lenin, was to be used for public urinals in the socialis Tho: 
society—but while we are on the way there it deserve 
a little steady attention. prop 

The lack of comfort or beauty in Trotsky’s house, te sais 
absence of any least attempt to cultivate the art of li T, 
in its perpetual aspect, seems almost despicable to m™ 4... 
A man and woman must be almost dead aestheticall hp 
to live in that bare barrack, which a very few dollar thei 
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yuld convert into a charming home. The center of 
jth floors of the house is a vast hall—not a hall exactly, 
hut a room 20 feet long and 15 feet wide with great 
double doors opening on a balcony which looks out- 
yard to the richly deep blue sea and downward to this 
7 bright red-cliffed island that crouches in the sea like a 
prehistoric animal drinking. In these vast rooms and on 
ky; he these balconies there is not an article of furniture— 
-apable not even a chair! They are mere gangways, and the 
Me I} ors to the rooms on each side are closed. In each 
___ lof these rooms someone has an office table or a bed, 
4 or both, and a chair to go with it. One of them, down- 
sairs, very small and square and white-walled, with 
barely space for table and chairs is the dining room. 
‘) The garden surrounding the villa is abandoned to weeds 
‘J and these are running to seed. “To save money,” Natalia 
| Wanovna explains. Through sheer indifference to beauty, 
‘PI should say. Trotsky talks a good deal about art in his 
| books and lays claim to a cultivated taste, but he shows 
{no more interest in art than in that garden. I brought 
} home one day from Istanbul photographs of the rarely 
beautiful sarcophagus of King Tobuit of Sidon that is 
in the Museum of Antiquities. 

“Do you want to see one of the most beautiful works 
of sculpture in the world?” I said to Trotsky. 

He grasped them hastily and handed them back to me 
_} almost with the same gesture. “Where were they found?” 

“They were dug up in the ruins of Sidon.” 

“Who dug them up—Schliemann?” 

I said, “No . . .” but by that time he was out of the 
door and on his way down to dinner. 

His sole reaction had been, it seemed to me, to avail 
himself of the chance to reveal his acquaintance with 
the name of Schliemann. He had, at least, no interest 
} Whatever in the sculpture. 

Although it is not so in his books, he seems in personal 
life to lack altogether the gift of appreciation. I think 
it is because no one ever feels appreciated by him that he 
fails so flatly as a political leader. He could no more 
nol build a party than a hen could build a house. With all 
chil his charming courtesy and fulfillment of every rule of 
t his good manners, including a sometimes quite surprising 

attentiveness to one’s comfort, his social gift, his gift 











a .f— of friendship, is actually about on the level of a barn- 
: yard fowl. His followers, the followers of the great brain 
coll —the greatest political intelligence, I think, that we 
an have today—make pilgrimages to him, and they come 
he lg away, not warmed and kindled, but chilled and inhibited. 
a Those of them, that is, who have individual will and 


judgment of their own. Hence he has no influence, 
- Properly so called. He does not sway strong people, but 
f Tied merely directs the weak. 

Trotsky is playful and proud of being so, but I notice 


» me ° 

call that his humor consists almost exclusively of banter. 

lar A Perpetual poking of fun at the peculiarities of others, 
their nationality, their profession, their circumstances 

ade 
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or tendencies—good-natured, smiling and charming, to 
be sure, but not varied with an occasional smile at him- 
self, or any genial recognition of the funny plight of 
mankind in general. And when you take part in the 
game, when you poke fun at him, he does not laugh, 
and his smile is never so cordial as when he, himself, 
lands a blow. I feel it is a little mean and picayune to 
make this hypercritical observation of Trotsky at play, 
for he can be delightful indeed, if you are firm enough 
on your own feet to accept his banter and give it back; 
but as a student of laughter—and of Trotsky—I can’t 
refrain. To me it is all the more significant since it is 
a superficial trait. 

As to his angularity, his cocksure terseness, that quality 
which led Lunacharsky to describe him as “prickly,” I 
could not honestly be silent. It is a failure of instinctive 
regard for the pride of others, a lamentable trait in one 
whose own pride is so touchy. But he also disregards, 
when his own schemes are involved, the personal interests 
of others. And he is not forthright about it; he is devious 
even with his friends. As Trotsky’s gift for alienating 
people has a certain historic importance, I am going to 
set down here the otherwise rather inconsequential details 
of an episode which alienated me. 

I functioned for some time as a sort of unofficial 
literary agent for Trotsky in the United States. I got my 
pay in royalties in the end; I am not pretending to have 
been extravagantly generous; but I did, when he first ar- 
rived in exile, do quite a mountain of unpaid work for 
him. In the fall of 1931, however, he sent me an article 
to translate and sell for him, offering me 20 per cent 
of what I got for it. He said he hoped for a large sum, 
as much, perhaps, as $200. I translated it and took it 
to George Bye, a popular literary agent, who sold it to 
Liberty magazine for $1500. Of this George took 10 
per cent for the sale and I, 10 per cent for the translation. 
This seemed not quite fair, and George, who was very 
generous, agreed in the case of future articles to let 
me have 15 per cent for the translation and take only 
five per cent for the sale. This arrangement was reported 
to Trotsky; we sold two or three more of his articles, 
and he was delighted. 

All went well until an article about Stalin arrived 
while I was absent on a lecture trip and the translation 
was delayed a few weeks. During those weeks Trotsky, 
impelled by his book publishers to give an interview 
to the press, gave out the substance of the article. After 
that it could not be sold at a high price, but George 
persuaded the New York Times syndicate to pay $100 
for it and give it the wide publicity that Trotsky, what- 
ever the money payment, so much desired. 

The delay, and the small fee, and his own costly 
mistake in giving out the interview, irritated Trotsky 
beyond measure. He decided to throw me over and deal 
directly with George Bye, trusting him to find a translator. 
I suspected this, because a long letter from George 
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was lying on his desk the day I arrived in Prinkipo. I 
said nothing about it, but I noticed the next morning 
that the letter was gone. As he had never heard of 
George Bye, or had anything to do with him, except 
through me, this piqued my curiosity, and at the risk 
of impoliteness, I decided I would force him to be frank. 
To my seemingly casual question about the letter | 
had seen, he answered nervously: “Oh yes, when you 
told me you were going to Palestine and might not come 
to see me until afterward, I thought it might be best 
to get in touch with the agent directly.” 

I said: “It is all right for you to deal with George Bye 
directly, if you want to, but please remember that I have 
a contract with him giving me five per cent of his com- 
mission, and if you deal directly with him without men- 
tioning this, it will deprive me of a part of my earnings.” 

He was not impelled either by friendship, or by a 
recognition of my unpaid services to make any response 
to this. He was angry about that Stalin article. I was 
by this time heartily pleased with the prospect of not 
being interrupted every week or so with a too-long 
article to translate, but I ventured to remind him that 
George Bye did not have a Russian translator at his 
elbow. He merely said very sharply: 

“No, it is absolutely impossible when you are travel- 
ing around Europe. The fate of that Stalin article showed 
me how impossible it is. I prefer to deal directly witb 
a responsible agent.” 

My breath was taken away by the harsh, irascible tone 
in which he said this. If I had been at home when the 
Stalin article came, and had translated and sold it im- 
mediately—say to Liberty—for a high price, it would 
have been in print and ready to publish when he gave 
away the substance of it to the press. The result would 
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have been an explosion in the editorial rooms and @ " 
refusal to have anything to do with “Trotsky articles} 9 
in the future. I tried to say this, but he cuts me off again 
sharply. he 

“No! Such delays are impossible. It is quite im§ ™ 
possible to have the translator in one place and the agen§ 2 
in another.” plac 

In short, I was fired—and being in my heart glad of hol 
it, I took it in silence, and we changed the subject. 3 

We both loved languages, and one of our pleasantesf ! 
diversions was for him to dictate to me, in his horrendoug ™V' 
English, answers to his American and British correspond " ‘ 
ents, which I would take home and bring back the next} ©" 
day polished off and typed on my portable machine. That} 4 ‘ 
same afternoon he drew out an illiterate inquiry from} Y 
some woman in Ohio about her relatives in Russia, asking bec 
me if I knew who she was. When I answered, no, he said, thir 





“T guess there’s no use answering.” I agreed and crumpledf ™4 


the letter, or started to crumple and throw it in the 1 
wastebasket, but he stopped me with an outcry as thought '? 
I were stepping on a baby’s face. pat! 
“Is that the way you treat your correspondence? What : 
kind of a man are you? That letter must be filed!” gra 
I straightened the letter out, laughing at my mistake bas 
and passed it over to him, remarking, however, that i I 
didn’t seem to me very important to file a letter tha wit 
wasn’t worth answering. There followed a certain amount i 
ol 


of playful banter on that subject, and we went on with 
our fun, entirely friendly and good-natured. a 





The next day, however, I got to worrying, as every his 
body in the household did, about Trotsky’s money proby °°” 
lems. (In that respect, at least, he was a faithful followeg ™Y 
of Karl Marx.) Realizing that if he sent articles to George I 
Bye to be translated by anybody with a Russian accent . 
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‘THE PROBLEM OF TROTSKY’S CHARACTER IS WOVEN IN INTRICATELY WITH THE BOLSHEVIK REVOLUTIO! 
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who happened along, he would spoil his last chance of 
getting the needed $1500 monthly out of the American 
press, I ventured to raise again that question on which 
he had been so crisp. (Trotsky was a hero, you must 
remember, and moreover, he had been through such 
nerve-shattering experiences at the hands of the im- 
placable avenger of excellence, Stalin, that no one could 
hold a grudge against him.) 

“T feel a little embarrassed to resist you in this matter,” 
I said, “because my own financial interests seem to be 
involved, but I can’t help warning you that if you leave 
to a commercial agent the choice of a translator, you 
can easily lose in a month the position you’ve gained 
as a writer available to the American press. Of course, 
you can get statements on questions of the day published 
because you are Leon Trotsky, but that is a different 
thing from being a highly paid contributor to American 
magazines.” 

That was, at least, what I set out to say, but he in- 
terrupted me halfway through with an exclamation im- 
patiently snapped out: 

“No, no! I prefer not to send my articles to a man who 
grabs up his correspondence and throws it in the waste- 
basket!” 

He imitated my gesture of the day before, but now 
without the slightest playfulness. He was still angry, I 
suppose, about the low price he got for that Stalin article. 
You would have to have in your memory, as I had, the 
painstaking drudgery of my two years’ effort to protect 
his financial interests and teach him to get what was 
coming to him from the American press, to appreciate 
my indignation. Had he been anybody but Leon Trotsky, 
I would have given a red-hot expression to it and 
walked out. 

Instead. I sat still until there came a brilliant inspira- 
tion. It was one of the few times in my life when I 
thought of the right thing to say. 

“Lyef Davidovich, I can only answer you in the words 
of Lenin.” And I quoted, in perfect Russian, from the 
famous testament: “Comrade Trotsky is apt to be too 
much carried away by the administrative aspect of 
things.” 

At this Trotsky relaxed and dropped back into his 
chair, laughing genially and completely, as though to 
say, “Touché!” 

In a moment. however, he was forward and at it again, 
Insisting now that I had been negligent about other 
articles—“the one on Hitler, for example.” This was an 
article that, after several high-paying magazines refused 
it, George had finally sold to the Forum for $300. There 
Was nothing else to do with it and nobody was to blame. 
At that point I gave up. Repeating once, and more in- 
sistently, my warning that a single article published 
prominently in a bad translation might ruin his chances, 
T added that I would let him know as soon as I was settled 
somewhere, and he might send me his articles or not, 
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as he pleased. What he will do I have no idea, but that 
he will do anything out of consideration for my interests, 
or my legitimate stake in the enterprise, I regard as 
ausgeschlossen. 

By “gave up,” I-mean that I abandoned the attempt 
at friendly conversation with Trotsky. I abandoned it 
about practical, as I had previously about theoretical, 
questions. I got away as quickly as I politely could, 
pleading the need to get back to the West in time to 
correct the proofs of the second volume of his history. 
To the end Trotsky kept insisting that we stay for several 
months at least, so that he and I might continue to “work 
together and go fishing.” He was, so far as I could 
judge, blandly oblivious to the unwarmth and unfruitful- 
ness of our relation. 

The problem of Trotsky’s character weaves so in- 
tricately in with the story both of the success and the 
failure of the Bolshevik Revolution that it will never lose 
interest for historians. I hope a little light is cast on it 
by this memorandum, so immediately set down, of my 
visit to him after the story ended. 

On my way home from Prinkipo, I met in Paris one 
of Trotsky’s greatest admirers and closest friends—the 
closest, I think, after Christian Rakovsky—and we spoke 
of the subtle contradictions in Trotsky’s character. To 
my hesitant and groping effort to say that he seemed 
to me to lack a feeling for others as individuals, his friend 
said shortly: 

“C’est tout-a fait vrai. Il n’a pas d’humanité. Elle lui 
manque absolument.” 

Notwithstanding this startlingly extreme confirmation 
of my impression, I feel that I left out of my memoran- 
dum something which, in justice to Trotsky, ought to 
have been included; a confession, namely, of my own 
failure of regard for the interests—indeed the most vital 
passions—of another. It was far from tactful of me to 
descend upon this intellectually lonely exile with a head- 
ful of fresh hot arguments against the religious belief 
by which he had guided his life to triumph and to this 
tragic end. It must have put him on edge against me. 
Perhaps that underlay some of the responses which I 
attributed to more trivial causes and to the general traits 
of his character. I find in our subsequent correspondence 
a letter in which, as though to heal an unmentioned 
wound, he took pains to mention that he had sent a 
certain manuscript direct to George Bye only because 
he had been given to understand that I was away from 
home. 

I think Trotsky earnestly wanted to be regardful of 
the interests of others, but except in small matters and in 
the case of his wife, toward whom the most exquisite 
consideration seemed to be instinctive, he did not know 
how to do it. He lacked the gift of mutuality. He could 
apprehend, and discuss at times with keen penetration, 
the currents of emotion prevailing in other people, but 
he could not flow with them in a warm common stream. 








Despite some recent irritation between the USSR and Communist China 


their strong ideological bonds preclude any permanent break 





URRENT speculation that a “rift” 
C is developing between the 
USSR and Communist China is 
based on two facts: China’s huge 
population and the recent emergence 
of people’s communes. Both have 
been described in frightening colors 
that revive the old bogey of the 
“Yellow Peril.” And some proponents 
of the rift thesis have even gone 
so far as to suggest that the day is 
not far off when Moscow will seek 
an alliance with the United States 
against Chinese Communist aggres- 
sion. But I do not believe that the 
Kremlin is frightened by China’s 
rapidly increasing population or the 
commune system; the Russians know 
too much about them. 

Every country, given its natural 
resources and technological achieve- 
ment, has an optimum population 
level. Anything above or below this 
results in economic weakness. Al- 
though the official Communist Chi- 
nese population figure of 600 million 
is highly questionable, China is 
obviously over-populated and_ this 
adds to the gravity and complexity 
of its economic problems. 

The Communists in China, eager 
for increased production, insist that 
modern production methods, based 
on the machine, and indigenous pre- 
mechanical methods, based on man- 
power, must be expanded simul- 
taneously. Generally speaking, much 
can be said in favor of the reasoning. 
Since China has no tractors, men, 
women and animals must do the 
plowing, sowing and _ harvesting. 
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OSCOW-PEKING RIFT? 


By T. F. Tsiang 





Soviet reaction to recent develop- 
ments inside China has given new 
impetus to the theory that the two 
Communist giants will one day be 
at loggerheads. Here we present a 
detailed analysis of this theory 
which rejects both its premises and 
its contentions, T. F, Tsiang, edu- 
cated at Oberlin College and Colum- 
bia University, was China’s Ambas- 
sador to Russia in 1936-38. He is 
now his country’s permanent repre- 
sentative to the United Nations. 





Since China can manufacture only 
a small fraction of the chemical 
fertilizers it needs, it must accumu- 
late and use natural manure. Until 
China acquires bulldozers and trucks, 
man must carry loads of earth in 
baskets suspended from both ends 
of a pole placed on his shoulders. 
Until China educates enough modern 
doctors and produces enough drugs, 
it is better for some of its people 
to continue to use the services of 
the old herbalist. 

At the time of the Bolshevik 
Revolution in 1917, Russia had al- 
ready reached a point in modern 
science and technology which made 
it unnecessary for the new regime 
to turn back to traditional practices. 
To the Bolshevik leaders, increased 
production meant mechanization and 
electrification. The majority of 
Chinese, however, have no apprecia- 
tion of, or access to modern science 
and_ technology. Politically and 
psychologically, it is possible to tell 
the Chinese farmer and worker that 
they must work as their ancestors 


did, but harder. It is not surprising, 
that the Chinese Com. 
munists, in their drive for increased 
production, have deliberately adopted 
two modern and _ the 
traditional. 

But it should be realized that the 
traditional road, while necessary and 


therefore, 


roads—the 





even to some extent helpful, is not 
the road to power, in spite of China’s 
huge population. Eight farming 
families in China produce barely 
enough food to keep 10 families 
alive; United States three 
farming families produce more than 
10 families can possibly consume. 
In the past year, too, the Chinese 
Communists have mobilized 60 mil- 
lion people to produce pig iron in 
primitive backyard furnaces. This 
did account for three-fourths of the 
pig iron production on the mainland 
last year. But Japanese steel experts § 
who visited there at the height off 
the drive reported that these furnaces} 
used between five and 10 tons of 
coal to produce one ton of pig iron, 
compared with .8 ton of coal normal- 
ly required in a modern blast furnace. 5 
Furthermore, much of the pig iron 
had such a high phosphorus and 


sulphur content that it was useless fork 


in the 





either casting or steel making. 

In applying manpower to tradition: 
al ways of production, the Chinese 
Communists have compiled some fan 
tastic statistics. For example, the of 
ficial Peking news agency reported 
on January 24 that in the Province 
of Anhwei 150 million tons of n@ 
tural manure had been collected in 
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two months, “eight times more than 
in the same period of last year.” The 
propagandists, though good phrase- 
makers, evidently know nothing 
about manure or farming and there- 
fore do not hesitate to issue absurd 
figures. The same report announced 
a method for producing artificial 
fertilizer: “. . . to lay up heaps of 
soil with holes underneath and burn 
hay, dry grass and fuel wood to 
smoke the soil.” 

Two Soviet cartoonists, Efimov and 
Litvinenko, drew a mural in the May 
First People’s Commune outside of 
Shanghai. The official Peking news 
agency reports: “The mural shows a 
Soviet man riding on a huge Seven- 
Year Plan rocket, side by side with 
a Chinese riding a ‘big leap for- 
ward’ flying horse.” These two Rus- 
sians found it necessary to use the 
mythical flying horse as a symbol 
for Communist China’s “big leap for- 
ward.” The note of sarcasm is ob- 
vious. 

In the field of irrigation, at least, 
the use of manpower is of more than 
mythical significance. Nevertheless, 
the Russians, having free access to 
all parts of China, cannot have any 
illusions about the potency of sheer 
manpower. It is nonsense to assert, 
as some foreign observers have, that 





ANCIENT PRACTICES PLAY A MAJOR ROLE IN COMMUNIST CHINA'S EFFORTS TO IMPROVE CONDITIONS 
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the Soviet Union is losing sleep over 
China’s growing population and 
power. 

There also are other reasons why 
the Soviet Union can relax where 
China’s power, present or future, is 
concerned. If cultivated land should 
be equally distributed, each farming 
family in China would have 2.94 
acres; in the USSR, 25 acres. This 
gross disparity not only explains 
China’s much slower rate of capital 
accumulation but compels a much 
slower rate of industrialization, 
whether the economic system is Com- 
munist, Socialist or capitalist. 

In 1950, the United Nations pub- 
lished an important and revealing 
survey entitled, “World Iron Ore 
Reserves and Their Utilization.” One 
finds that China is credited with a 
probable iron reserve of 810 million 
tons and a potential reserve of 1,215 
million tons; the USSR is said to 
have 2,027 million tons of probable 
reserve and 4,345 million tons of po- 
tential reserve. The same survey gives 
estimates of coal reserves: China has 
244 billion tons of probable and 19 
billion tons of proved reserve; the 
USSR has 1,443 billion tons of 
probable and 295 billion tons of 
proved reserve. Sober-minded Chi- 
nese realize that their country can 





and must industrialize to raise its 
standard of living, but they do not 
think that China can ever compete 
with the super-powers—the U.S. and 
the USSR. 

Now let us look at the people’s 
commune as the possible cause of a 
rift between Peking and Moscow. 
The absence of public Soviet criticism 
of the commune is not remarkable. 
What is significant is the absence of 
any public Soviet approval, not to 
say praise, of the new institution. 
But I do not believe that the com- 
mune has caused or will cause a 
rift between Peking and Moscow. 

Ideologically, it cannot be argued 
that the people’s commune, inhuman 
though it is, violates any tenet 
of Marxism-Leninism. The Chinese 
Communists, in fact, have tried to 
show that the commune is based on 
good orthodox Communist doctrine; 
they have even quoted from Marx 
and Lenin to justify their new insti- 
tution. At the same time, they have 
been very careful and modest in 
making ideological claims for the 
commune. In the long resolution of 
August 29, 1958, passed by the 
Political Bureau of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Chinese Communist 
party, it was stated that the commune 
in itself was not Commu ism be- 
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cause even after its institution, the 
people would receive pay according 
to labor and not according to need. 
I have nowhere seen the claim that 
by instituting the commune the 
Chinese Communists have advanced 
beyond the achievements of the 
Soviet Union. In other words, Peking 
has not claimed any ideological 
leadership on 
commune. 

The commune does depart from 
Soviet practice. To use the jargon 
of international Communism. one 
might say that the commune is a 
leftist “deviation.” It should be noted, 
however, that if this is a deviation, 
it sets Communist China further 
apart from capitalist society, whereas 
the virtual abandonment of collec- 
tivization of agriculture in Poland 
and Yugoslavia brings them closer 
to the capitalist countries of the West. 
From the viewpoint of world power 
politics, Peking’s “deviation” might 
even be welcome to Moscow. As I 
understand the matter, Moscow’s 
frown upon the commune is entirely 
based on the ground that it is not 
practical. 

To understand the present rela- 
tionship between Peking and Moscow 
one must keep certain factors in 
mind in addition to China’s popula- 
tion and the commune. The ideologi- 
cal bond between the two parties 
should never be underestimated. | 
have found no weakening in that 
bond, particularly in the field of in- 
ternational relations. Peking has been 


account of the 


as vociferous and assertive as Mos- 
cow in regard to Lebanon, Jordan, 
Iraq, Algeria and, more recently. 
Cuba, the Belgian Congo and West 
Berlin. The direct material interest 
of Peking does not require it to take 
a stand, certainly not a decided stand. 
on any of these questions. It has done 
so only to promote that world revolu- 
tion to which both Peking and 
Moscow are dedicated. 

During the last year Peking has 
been gven more outspoken than 
Moscow in its denunciation of 
“American imperialism.” Further- 
more, Peking has studiously spread 


the image of the U.S. as a “paper 
tiger,” which Moscow has not done. 
These differences do not appear to 
me to be important. At bottom, both 
Peking and Moscow regard the 
United States as their Number One 
enemy. They both feel that their road 
to world domination is blocked more 
by American power than by anything 
else in the world. 

In this matter, 
under the necessity of appealing to 
the Socialists and left-wing liberals 
in the Western world. Moscow has 
the experience to play that subtle 
game of creating division among the 
people of the free world. Peking does 
not have that experience and there- 
fore does not know how to exercise 
this kind of subtlety in propaganda. 
To Peking it appears obvious that 
the image of the United States as 
a paper tiger can stimulate anti- 
American sentiments in China and 
of Asia. Moscow 
realizes that the countries of Western 
Europe and the Western Hemisphere 


Moscow labors 


other countries 


know too much to such a 
propaganda line. 


The Peking-Moscow 


has been, on the whole, prosperous, 


accept 
partnership 


and prosperous partners do not dis- 
solve their partnership. If the time 
should ever come when they will have 
to divide the big spoils in South and 
Southeast Asia, they may quarrel. 

I stress the ideological bond be- 
tween Moscow and Peking, particu- 
larly in international relations, be- 
cause the two partners have not been 
too helpful to each other in their 
main domestic endeavors, namely, 
industrialization and increased pro- 
duction. What the Chinese Commu- 
nists export to the Soviet Union, with 
the exception of antimony and tung- 
sten, has no strategic importance; the 
other exports, mainly foodstuffs, do 
not even have much economic signifi- 
cance so far as Soviet needs are 
concerned. 

On the other hand, Soviet eco- 
nomic aid to Communist China has 
not been spectacular. While we do 
not have exact figures, the total, 
promised before 1968, 


given or 





comes to approximately 15 billion 
rubles, including the latest 5-billion 
ruble loan. If we convert the ruble 
at the official rate, this figure would 
come to $3.7 billion. Every cent of 
this aid has been a loan, and the 
Soviet Union has been very exacting 
in collecting debts. In 1957 and 1958, 
Chinese repayments probably ex. 
ceeded Russian credits. Experts have 
estimated that during the years of the 
First Five-Year Plan, 1953-57, Soviet 
loans to Peking amounted to between 
four and six per cent of Communist 
China’s total capital investment. 
The drive for stepping up iron and 
steel production through native fur- 
naces and the institution of the 
commune are part of Peking’s answer 
to the difficulty of finding new 
capital for industrialization. These 
are measures of desperation and re- 
flect the inadequacy of Soviet eco- 
nomic aid. It seems that the econo- 
mies of the Soviet Union and Red 
China do not dovetail as perfectly 
as the Communists might wish. In 
building up its domestic economy, 
Red China has not been able to get 
as much aid from the Soviet Union 
as its leaders would like to get. This, 
it is reasonable to assume, has con- 
stituted a source of considerable ir- 
ritation. But it has not been of a 
nature to bring about a rift between 
the two countries. One can only 
speak of limited conflicts within an 
overriding community of. interests. 
There have been in the past deep 
conflicts in the national and imperial 
interests of China and Russia in con- 
nection with the northern tier of 
China’s territory. Russian penetra- 
tion, both under Tsarist and Soviet 
regimes, at times went far in 
Manchuria, Mongolia and Sinkiang. 
These conflicts have now been put 
in cold storage by both parties. 
Instead of speculating on the pos- 
sible rift between Peking and Mos- 
cow, it seems to me to be the better 
part of wisdom for the free world 


to assume the basic unity of Peking j 


and Moscow in their struggle for 
world domination for many years 
to come. 
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WHERE the NEWS ENDS 


CHAMBERLIN 


T WAS GOOD to hear President 

Eisenhower say that we will not 
yield “a single inch” in defending 
our rights in West Berlin. For Soviet 
Premier Nikita Khrushchev’s _ in- 
solent demand that the Western 
powers quit Berlin within six months 
is one of the most dangerous 
maneuvers the Soviet Government has 
undertaken in its troublemaking 
career. There are some things that. 
for any self-respecting major power, 
are simply not negotiable. Among 
these are the abandonment of friends 
and the betrayal of treaty obliga- 
tions. Both are at stake in safeguard- 
ing the freedom of West Berlin. 

The people of West Berlin re- 
pudiated Khrushchev’s phony “de- 
militarized free city” scheme by an 
overwhelming majority in a recent 
free election. The United States has 
declared repeatedly that it would re- 
gard an attack on West Berlin as an 
attack on the Federal Republic of 
Germany. And this, under the NATO 
treaty, would mean war. Should the 
U.S. back down and, with its allies. 
abandon the freedom-loving people 
of Berlin to the “good faith” of the 
Soviet Government and its German 
satellites, this would be the beginning 
of a long, humiliating retreat. 

As far as West Berlin is concerned, 
there is no “give,” no room for 
maneuver. A stand must be made. 
And while President Eisenhower, 
without expert advice. might be 
fooled by some subtle Soviet maneu- 
ver, he understands the meaning of 
the words decency and honor. He can 
be expected to stick to his “not one 
inch” formula and thereby to raise 
the hearts of our European allies. 
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By William Henry Chamberlin 


A Firm Stand 
On West Berlin 


Nor is he likely to be bullied, as 
Khrushchev apparently hopes, into 
granting recognition to the regime 
that masquerades as the government 
of the German Democratic Republic. 
If anyone wants to know what a 
synthetic contraption this is, he 
need only read Wolfgang Leonhard’s 
Child of the Revolution. 

This is the frank and revealing 
story of a young German Communist, 
educated and thoroughly indoctri- 
nated in Moscow, who was shipped 
back to Berlin, along with Wilhelm 
Pieck, Walter Ulbricht and a num- 
ber of lesser future officials of the 
Soviet Zone administration, im- 
mediately after the end of the war. 
Leonhard gives example after ex- 
ample of the utter subservience of 
this regime to Moscow. 

It is a deplorable commentary on 
the state of information of men who 
ought to know better that a widely 
syndicated columnist and a U.S. 
Senator have recently suggested, in 
all seriousness, “negotiations between 
West and East Germans” as a con- 
ceivable means of promoting the 
unification of Germany. This would 
be reasonable if there were two in- 
dependent German governments, one 
committed to private enterprise, the 
other to state ownership of industry. 
The fusion of two such regimes, with 
allowance for differing economic and 
social conditions, would be difficult, 
but not impossible. 

But what sense could there be in 
holding negotiations between the 
Federal Republic, the product of 
free public opinion, and the Red 
stooge regime of Pankow, hated by 
the majority of the people under its 


rule? How could one combine free 
voting with single-list “elections”; an 
army in the service of Germany with 
an army in the service of the Soviet 
nion; a police state with the rule 
of law; a sound currency with a 
currency that is strictly “funny 
money” outside the Soviet Zone? 

When Khrushchev suggests that 
the two German governments should 
bring about unification he is being 
cynical. He does not desire German 
unification at all, except on the basis 
of a ruling Communist party. He 
must know that this is unattainable. 

Ever since Khrushchev’s ultimatum 
to the West on November 27, there 
has been a vast amount of discussion 
of the German situation and a pro- 
liferation of schemes, some of them 
verging on the crackpot, to settle 
the difference. Yet the situation is 
quite simple. 

The larger and much more popu- 
lous part of Germany that originally 
fell under Western occupation has 
revived and prospered under free 
institutions because the Western 
powers, after a bleak start, took the 
right course of restoring to Germany 
full political and economic sovereign- 
ty. The German Democratic Republic 
has led a miserable existence as an 
exploited Soviet satellite and _ is 
probably at least a decade behind 
West Germany in recovery and 
standard of living. West Berlin, in 
spirit and institutions, belongs to 
the Federal Republic. 

The Western powers have never 
threatened to march into the Soviet 
Zone to enforce free elections. They 
have not been willing to assume the 
grave responsibility of precipitating 
what might be nuclear warfare in 
order to redress the many injustices 
of Soviet imperialism. But, as they 
value their own freedom, they cannot 
allow the Soviet Union to upset the 
balance of power represented by the 
status quo in Germany. Khrushchev 
must be told in unmistakable terms 
that he must choose between a Ger- 
many reunited in freedom and the 
maintenance of the unsatisfactory 
but tolerable existing situation. 
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WRITERS and WRITING 





A New Appraisal of Charles Beard 


By Bernard Wishy 


wong BEARD’s work on the Constitution has been 
under heavy attack even before the publication of 
We The People, Forrest McDonald’s new and impressive 
study of the Philade!phia Convention of 1787 (Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press). In the last dozen years a good 
deal of evidence has accumulated against Beard’s An 
Economic Interpretation of the Constitution, first pub- 
lished in 1913, and some general criticism has been 
made of his economic determinism, as defined, say, in 
The Economic Basis of Politics (1922). 

Defenders of the early Beard have pointed out that 
as a pioneer he lacked the opportunities for refining his 
ideas. In later books, it is said, starting with the revised 
edition of An Economic Interpretation of the Constitu- 
tion (1935) and including the revision of The Economic 
Basis of Politics (1945), Beard did significantly modify 
his earlier positions. His mature view of the adoption 
of the Constitution took account of political as well as 
economic motives and gave a place for “political man” 
and “military man” alongside “economic man.” 

These changes, as his admirers claim, show intel- 
lectual flexibility. But the later Beard, like the pioneer, 
never brought his single formulation into that precise, 
coherent, complex view of social process that could be 
recognized as a really significant intellectual achieve- 
ment. His later ideas merely warned historians that 
simple economic interpretations would not work, that 
there was more to the notion of economic interest than 
is apparent in the claim that the amount and kinds of 
property men own influence their politics. 

Beard’s warning was needed. Considering the fashion- 
able but dreary determination of some of the history 
published in the 1930s, there was something vigorous 
and fresh, a mark of real integrity, in Beard’s capacity 
for self-criticism and in his refusal to ride, as he might 
have, the crest of the wave of economic interpretation 
that he had helped to initiate 20 years earlier. 

However more subtle the later Beard’s sense of his- 
tory, for many former admirers all was overshadowed 
by his opposition to President Franklin D. Roosevelt’s 
foreign policy. The common line of attack was that the 
brilliant man whose book on the Constitution had helped 





BERNARD WIsHY teaches American history at Colum- 
bia University. His articles have appeared in various 
publications, including Commentary, the Political 
Science Quarterly and the American Historical Review. 


launch the assault upon America’s economic royalists 
had “sold out” by refusing to join the greater battle 
against international fascism. Even those free from such 
partisanship, who today still admire the man and respect 
his influence, speak regretfully of his “sad last days.” 

However, did the quality of mind revealed in his 
attacks on New Deal internationalism represent only an 
old man’s fall from early brilliance? Perhaps Beard’s 
dedication to his vision of the possibilities of American 
life inspired both enmity to financiers and his con. 
tinental isolationism a generation later. Beard’s foreign 
policy for Americans seems to me to have rested on a 
belief in the self-sustaining moral uniqueness of America 
that also underlay his antagonism to bankers and in- 
dustrialists. On the whole, I think these later works re- 
vealed the same simple and moralistic sense of history 
and politics that had enthralled a whole generation of 
American students. 

It is much easier, of course, to evaluate Beard’s ideas 
as a historian than to account for his role in shaping 
the outlook of the liberal middle classes. Yet one cannot 
resist the thought that as his reputation as a historian 
declines, his influence as a teacher and intellectual ought 
to be carefully assessed also. McDonald’s study of the 
Constitutional Convention completes the destruction of 
Beard’s famous work on the Constitution. It should also 
invite us to consider the basis of the general prestige of 
that classic and of subsequent volumes like The Rise 
of American Civilization. 

The reader probably recalls two aspects of Beard’s 
work on the Constitution. One was the claim that the 
men who wrote the Constitution in 1787 were not disin- 
terested heroes or mere theorists, but had economic in- 
terests to defend, particularly their investments in gov- 
ernment securities. As Richard Hofstadter pointed out 
a few years ago, Beard never clearly stated that the 
men of 1787 wrote a Constitution guaranteeing sanctity 
of contract and stable government so that their securities 
would rise in value. At one point, in fact, Beard denied 
this explicitly, but elsewhere his argument makes one 
wonder. Did Beard primarily mean that the allegedly 








= 





wealthy men of Philadelphia were by nature realists and f 


understandably favorable to safeguards of property 
rights? I would guess that most laymen and many his 
torians read Beard in the former sense, because they 
generally looked on “interest politics” as bad, a moralism 


that Beard himself usually avoided. 
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The Constitutionalists of 1787, whatever Beard’s in- 
tention, have been marked as narrow “defenders of 
property rights,” and their opponents as “spokesmen 
for human rights.” As a corollary to this Beardian view 
of the Constitution, it is believed that the struggle over 
our organic law clearly revealed an order of battle for 
all American history. On one side are the men and 
principles of 1776: democratic, liberal, humane. On the 
other side are the “interests” of 1787: conservative or 
reactionary, venal, killers of the dream. In the classic 
terms that Beard helped establish ‘in The Economic Ori- 
gins of Jeffersonian Democracy, we have at every turn 
in our history Hamiltonians versus Jeffersonians. 

Even before McDonald’s new book, studies of the 
struggle for ratification of the Constitution had under- 
mined Beard. Scholars have shown that there was no 
significant difference of type or amount of property 
separating Federalists from their opponents in several 
states. In the case of North Carolina, which at first re- 
jected the Constitution, there is even some ground for 
belief that the “biggest money” resisted the Constitu- 
tion, while smaller men supported it. Anti-democratic 
spokesmen who, for the Beardians, ought to have been 
Federalists, were in alliance with wealthy and well-born 
interest groups who vigorously opposed ratification. In 
many states, leading men, like John Hancock (at first) 
or George Clinton, feared that the Constitution would 
cause them to lose local prestige or office under a more 
effective Union. “Democratic” frontier farmers in 
places like Georgia voted for, not against, the Consti- 
tution, possibly because a more vigorous central gov- 
ernment would provide better defenses against the 
Indians. Several commercial centers that should have 
been in favor of the Constitution, if Beard was right, 
voted against it. As for the Philadelphia Convention it- 
self, Robert E. Brown’s strangely furious, but well- 
founded, assault on Beard’s method in Charles Beard 
and the Constitution (1956) foreshadowed McDonald’s 
examination of the facts about that famous gathering. 


Mow HAS deliberately and carefully reworked 
Beard’s An Economic Interpretation of the Con- 
stitution, hypothesis by hypothesis. He declares, and 
proves. that “the economic interpretation of the Consti- 
tution does not work.” The men of 1787, he demonstrates, 
came from practically all areas and from all political 
groups in the new nation. Their economic interests and 
their political views were more diverse than unified and 
did not fall into any one logical pattern. In drafting and 
ratifying the Constitution, contrary to Beard’s assertion, 
commercial urban wealth did not line up against rural 
landed interests. 

McDonald’s full analysis of the security holders shows, 
for example, that the five biggest bond owners of 1787 
either refused to sign the Constitution or left the 
Philadelphia Convention before its work was finished. 
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As for the Constitution as a creditors’ defense against 
debtor threats and agitations, McDonald claims that one- 
third of the delegates were themselves debtors. Of the 
39 signers, 26 had served in state legislatures before 1787 
and had a chance to vote on debt relief. Thirteen had 
voted for relief and only three of the 26 consistently 
opposed stay laws. 

It is difficult to anticipate how any alternative general 
economic interpretation could be formulated to encom- 
pass these facts and the rest of the evidence in We The 
People. McDonald himself does not make the Constitu- 
tion into a disinterested act of statesmanship. In stating 
that “interests” were at work he shares a central belief 
of Beard. He suggests, however, that these interests were 
primarily political. 

Economic interests did cluster around the factions con- 
tending for political power but they had only secondary 
importance and fell into no decisive, coherent pattern. 
At the center of the debate over the Constitution there 
lay a variety of strong motives and more than economic 
interests. Right now, to understand how these emerged, 
we need careful, state-by-state studies, not only of the 
controversy over the Constitution but of the entire period, 
1776-1789. 

As Richard Morris has pointed out, attitudes taken 
toward the Constitution have often depended on what 
one believes about the Declaration of Independence and 
the Revolution. The Beardian claim has been that the 
Constitution was a conservative response to a liberal 
and democratic Declaration of Independence. In effect, 
1787 was a counter-revolution. 

The famous contrast between 1776 and 1787 has now 
been attacked. Some writers claim that the society that 
broke with England was already substantially democratic, 
that the Declaration of Independence proclaimed the 
fact of American democracy. As research accumulates, 
it does seem that many of the states at the end of the 
colonial period did already have widespread male suf- 
frage, but this cannot be accepted as proof that democ- 
racy existed at the time. Nor does a wide suffrage in 
1776 prove that voting rights or use of the ballot after 
1776 kept up with the population growth, the opening of 
new areas of settlement, and with the hopes of rising 
politicians and interest groups to use the voters against 
established dominant groups. 

What is most important for its bearing on the Beardian 
view of 1776 is the fact that the leaders of 1776 effective- 
ly controlled the electorate, however large or small it 
was, and that the signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence looked on 1776 as a break with England, not 
as the start of a new age of equality and individual 
rights. In the Declaration itself they reaffirmed the right 
of a people to cashier what it considers an unjust gov- 
ernment, not the righi of an individual to civil dis- 
obedience. 

The signers of 1776 successfully led the revolution, 
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controlled their individual states for most of the time 
during and after the war, and never really lost out to 
the radicals during the “critical period” before 1787. 
Above all, in the words of their eminent contemporary, 
James Wilson, they “finished the job” when they either 
signed or supported the Constitution of 1787. The 
strong majority of the men of ’76 still alive at the time 
looked on the Philadelphia charter as the fulfillment, 
not the frustration of the intentions of 1776. If the 
Constitution ever frustrated “the spirit of ’76,” that may 
have happened later in American history. 

How do we account, however, for Beard’s own in- 
terpretation of events in 1776 and 1787? Inadequate 
fact is the most obvious answer. Beyond this, one must 
suggest again the influence of Beard the political re- 
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former on Beard the historian. The struggle of the pro- 
gressives against the trusts and the misuse of “other 
people’s money” around 1912 seemed another chapter 
in a long sordid tale to Beard. In 1912, Beard the his- 
torian may already have been committed to the “Hamil- 
tonians-vs.-Jeffersonians” conflict as the pattern of Amer- 
ican politics after 1787. When Beard wrote his study of 
the Constitution, perhaps he illegitimately read back 
into an earlier period divisions that he believed also 
existed later. 

The most difficult - question remains, however. If 
Beard had the facts we now have—he confessed in 1913 
that his evidence was “frankly fragmentary”—what 
would he have made of them? How would his work 
have compared with the readings of the same evidence 
by contemporaries like Max Weber or Henri Pirenne? 
The biography of Beard that remains to be written might 
throw light on these and similar questions. 

The economic interpretation of history as such does 
not go down with the decline of Beard, its most famous 
American practitioner. When one remembers the sub- 
tlety of an older economic determinist like Michael I. 
Rostovtzeff or of a contemporary like Christopher Hill, 
the question of economic determinism still lies open for 
historians. In America, at any rate, prestigious “inter- 
disciplinary studies” and new psychological and sociologi- 
cal interpretations of history now seem to be challenging 
and gradually overshadowing the older “school” of 
economic determinists. 

But thus far, the more the method changes, the more 
the quality of mind seems to remain the same. It will be 
as true for the newer historians as for Beard that no 
new method or “gimmick” will substitute for sheer 
intellectual power, subtlety of insight, fine intuitions and 
great hunches. Nothing will be really gained by substi- 
tuting gross studies of “status” for coarse assessments 
of class interest. So far, the new American enthusiasms 
have yet to inspire writers whose works are esthetically 
more satisfying and intellectually more appealing than 
those of earlier economic determinists. 

One small step toward greater subtlety might be sug- 
gested, especially for McDonald, who promises us two 
more books on the making of the Constitution. No one 
is prepared any longer, I imagine, to assert the full 
autonomy of the individual against the claims of “in- 
terest,” class or status. Is there, however, no chance that 
principle, as such, “determined” some stands in history? 

One of Marcel Proust’s characters, possibly Bergotte, 
remarks that our age is so anxious to expose the con- 
ditions behind the birth of an idea that we may forget 
the essential thing—the act of mind that brought it into 
existence. The newer historians might be more power- 
ful and appealing if they grant the men they study the 
dignity they assume for themselves: the capacity for 
judgment of “acts of mind” that no array of “conditions” 
can vet explain. 
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Bellow’s Adventures in Africa 


Henderson the Rain King. 
By Saul Bellow. 
Viking. 341 pp. $4.50. 


DuRING THE SIX YEARS that have 
dapsed since the explosive appear- 
ance of The Adventures of Augie 
March, Saul Bellow has published 
only a very short (and very powerful) 
novel, Seize the Day. It was there- 
fore natural that his new book should 
have been awaited with great ex- 
pectations. It was predictable too that 
the publication of Henderson the 
Rain King should have been the 
signal for a renewed flurry of pro- 
and anti-Bellow manifestos on the 
part of literary journalists and living- 
room combatants, for Bellow is the 
kind of writer who (precisely because 
he does not fit into a comfortable 
category) inspires either 
identification or intense rejection. 

Here are two samples of current 
reactions. One reviewer concludes 
that Henderson “‘is a book that should 
be read again and again, and each 
reading, I believe, will yield further 
evidence of Bellow’s wisdom and 
power.” Another opines that “one is 
left with the impression of an at- 
tempted tour de force which has 
failed to come off—an impression 
of labored cleverness and stretches 
of pseudo-portentous mumbo-jumbo.” 
The reason for this failure is that 
“the atmosphere of unreality and 
ever-present hint of burlesque under- 
cut the serious insights which the 
author wishes to register.” 

I suppose it should be made clear 
at this point that I count myself 
among the most ardent of the pro- 
Bellow contingent. As a reader, I 
find myself almost continuously en- 
tertained by his sheer narrative drive. 
As a writer, I find myself filled with 
admiration for the density and vivid- 
ness of his descriptive passages, the 
incredible exuberance of his language 
and the inexhaustible richness of his 
imagination. If I take account of the 


intense 
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Reviewed by Harvey Swados 
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many who are vehemently anti-Bel- 
low, it is partly in the interest of 
journalistic accuracy (inevitably 
some readers of this notice will go 
on to read Henderson and will be 
indignant that I recommend it 
wholeheartedly ), but more important- 
ly because one of the clues to 
Bellow’s true importance is to be 
found in the way that he is misread. 
Thus the critic who complains of 
“pseudo-portentous mumbo-jumbo” 
is not merely echoing the complaints 
that used to be lodged against Wil- 
liam Faulkner by the reviewers of 
his greatest novels. He reveals, when 
he speaks of the “ever-present hint 
of burlesque,” a total misconception 
of a book that is nothing if it is not 
burlesque. Inevitably, this is going to 
happen to anyone who persists in 
reading Bellow as Literature or as 
Symbol, despite the author’s own 
disclaimer in a recent New York 
Times Book Review. Consider what 
happens in this book. The 55-year- 
old narrator, a six-foot-four-inch mil- 
lionaire, who has had severa! wives, 
many children and much trouble, 
goes off to Africa with a honey- 
mooning couple. Bored with the 
safari, he takes off for parts unknown 
with his faithful batman, Romilayu, 
and becomes involved in a series of 
wild adventures, first with the Arnewi 
tribe and their leader, Prince Itelo, 
plagued with frogs in the community 
well, then with the Wariri and their 
King Dahfu, 
trouble. 
Henderson’s Africa is one in which 
the little kids look like pumper- 
nickels, in which he must greet the 
royal princesses (and vice versa) 
by rubbing his head voluptuously 
against the massive flesh of their 
naked bellies, in which the brilliant 


intellectual-mystic Dahfu attains one- 


plagued with lion 


ness with the universe by swinging 
from the underside of a ravenous 
lion. This is indeed closer to the 
Africa of Edgar Rice Burroughs than 
that of Kwame Nkrumah or Dr. 
Hastings Banda, and if the reader 
cannot see the potential for fun in 
this, he is surely better off not pick- 
ing up the book. It is as if a very 
gifted and highly intellectual African 
writer of Nyasaland or Rhodesia, 
who had never visited this country, 
were to write a story of the adven- 
tures of an African student in the 
United States, and were to base him- 
self deliberately not on G. W. Brogan 
or Simone de Beauvoir or even 
Alexis de Tocqueville, but on a stack 
of old copies of Life magazine and 
some old Laurel and Hardy movies. 
Given an inspired writer with a rich 
encugh store of imagination and 
recall, this could be a wonderful 
book, and one that would tell us much 
more about human beings—whether 
African or American—than a dozen 
solemn novels or memoirs dealing 
with the problems of acculturation or 
deculturation. 

Now it is certainly true that one 
of the themes running through all of 
Beliow’s individual’s 
search for self-realization. But I think 
it can be said that it is just as im- 
portant to him that the act of read- 
ing, and of writing, should be in- 
tensely pleasurable. That may very 
well be why he has approached this 
theme, among others, from such a 
different angle with each succeeding 
book: I cannot imagine what he will 
undertake next, but I should be will- 
ing to bet that it will be something 
completely different from this Afri- 
can fantasy, for only by searching 
for the different mode can he surprise 
himself and so delight the reader. 

What we learn about Henderson 


work is the 
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and his wives and children—and it 
is considerable— we learn while we 
are laughing. It is truly extraordi- 
nary, and a measure of Bellow’s 
greatness, I think, that he can com- 
municate so much about vanity, folly, 
pain and suffering through Hender- 
son’s reminiscing—to take a random 
example—about his bridgework, all 
the while we are laughing over his 
large-busted French lady dentist, 
Mme. Montecuccoli. 

I do have reservations about this 


book, but for the most part they are 
minor. There are slow stretches. I 
am not convinced by the ending, 
which verges on the saccharine. I 
am somewhat disturbed by the fact 
that the hulking Henderson, like the 
delicate heroine trapped by the killer 
in the movie mysteries, “knows too 
much” and is constantly surprising 
us by the enormous fund of knowl- 
edge at his disposal. 

For it is Bellow who has that fund 


of knowledge and I, for one, am not 





going to worry about where Hender. 
son fits in the canon; I am perfectly 
willing to leave those judgments to 
the critics who will be sifting such 
problems when we are all dead. Now. 
while we are still alive, I simply want 
to affirm that Bellow is for me, as 
for others, the most significantly ex. 
citing novelist now at work in the 
United States because he is more 
alive than almost any of us. Hender. 
son celebrates that life and does it 
wonderfully. 





The Press 


The Sugar Pill. 
By T. S. Matthews. 
Simon & Schuster. 221 pp. $3.75. 


THE FORMER EDITOR of Time 
magazine states the case simply: 
“The Press is not our daily bread 
but our daily sugar pill.” 

T. S. Matthews says addiction to 
the sugar pill itself is not fatal but 
there is danger of malnutrition. 

“What keeps the Press going is 
mainly snippets: some news, much 
gossip, loads of rumors—not to speak 
of all the features, extras, special 
acts and entertaining etceteras. 

“The biggest piece of claptrap 
about the Press is that it deals al- 
most exclusively, or even mainly, 
with news. 

“And the next-biggest piece of 
claptrap is that the Press has enor- 
mous power. . . . Like other habit- 
forming pills the Press can stimulate 
or depress, but it cannot cure. .. . 
The Press has negative power—to 
titillate, alarm, enrage, amuse, hu- 
miliate, annoy, even to drive a person 
out of his community, or his job. 
But of the positive power to which 
it pretends, and of which the Press 
lords dream—to make and break 
governments, to swing an election, 
to stop a war or start a revolution— 
there is no tangible evidence.” 

Matthews can make publishers 


shudder: “Are newspapers really 
necessary? When a strike shuts 
24 


in Britain and the U.S. 


Reviewed by Ben H. Bagdikian 


Feature writer, “Providence 
Journal-Bulletin” 


newspapers whole 
region, the public may be annoyed, 
but life seems to go on pretty much 


down over a 


as usual . . . even as a working 
journalist I wondered 
does journalism actually do more 
harm than good?” 

Matthews has worked as a journal- 
ist on the New Republic in the early 
20s and, from 1929 to 1953, as a 
major figure on Time magazine 
(which he reportedly left because of 
a difference with the proprietor on 
how to handle political news). He 
has since lived in London. 

He develops his thesis by de- 
scribing two British newspapers at 
opposite ends of the cultural field, 
the London Daily Mirror and the 
Manchester Guardian. The 
is the noisy, impudent, good-natured 
Cockney of British journalism and 
the Guardian the quiet, kindly and 
intelligent eccentric. He describes 
these papers and their motivations 
with insight and grace. He brings 
alive the austere Guardian and he 
looks with understanding upon the 
brawling vitality of the Mirror. While 
Francis Williams in his Dangerous 
Estate does better on some of the 
same territory, Matthews’ descrip- 
tions are perceptive and worthwhile. 

There is a major weakness in the 


sometimes 


Mirror 


book for one interested in the Ameri- § 
can press, to which he applies his} 
same theses. The spelling of “labour” f 


and “programme” are not alone 


signs of Matthews’ new British out- > 
| pape 


look, they signalize his focus on the 
British press. His conclusions about 
the British press are out of joint when 
turned on America. The presses of 


the two countries are at least as 
dissimilar as are the cultures; the 
©» ach 


same diagnosis can’t fit both. The 
author’s observations on the English 
press sound like an inside job; ap- 


plied to the U.S. press they are often f 
© lies. 


alien and inaccurate. 


When he predicts the outcome of s 
the struggle between vulgar popular : 
papers and quality ones he overlooks f 
the fact that for the most part this § 


struggle is over in the U.S. Over 
90 per cent of our cities have 


monopoly newspaper managements | 


who provide the same daily document 


to be read by the highly literate and | 
the semi-literate. They are almost} 


beyond printed competition and are 


financially secure because they pro-§ 
vide a local product needed by local ¥ 
depart- : 
ment store sales, supermarket week: 


people—deaths, weddings, 


end prices, television schedules, 


movie reviews and, of course, local, 
national and international news. ! 
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think he would find an argument 
from many over whether blackouts 
of local metropolitan newspapers are 
only an annoyance. 

The combination of monopoly and 
of an automatic demand gives the 
American newspaper owner such a 
wide margin of error that he can 
commit unbelievable blunders, omit 
essentials and ignore responsibilities 
that would drive any other entre- 
preneur out of business. This same 
margin also permits him the luxury 
of quality and service, but most own- 
ers do not accept or understand their 
responsibilities as stewards of a 
public institution. 

To most owners it is a private 
printing plant with immense prestige, 
despite the pompous malarky issued 
at annual conventions of the Ameri- 


' can Newspaper Publishers Associa- 


lone § 


out: 
1 the 
bout 
vhen 


tion. To put it more kindly—and to 
state a central problem in American 
journalism—the American publisher 
is quite aware of the fact that you can 


| make more money putting out a bad 


« 


paper than you can a good one. 
Good coverage and quality reportage 
cost money: people will look at the 
supermarket ads and the television 
listings anyway. 

So where British papers present 


© a choice between popular vulgarity 


vlish . 
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or an élite quality in their national 
papers, there is no such clear al- 
ternative in American local monopo- 


© lies. A few American dailies try to 


achieve the contradictory ends of 
mass popularity and high quality, but 
the vast majority ignore the daily 
dilemma with the result that the 
average local paper in the U.S. is 
deadly dull, a mish-mash of bland 
wire service reports and_ lifeless 
syndicated features. 

When Matthews says news is not 
the main ingredient he is right 
quantitatively, but it applies more 
to the British than to the American 
press, and makes more sense related 
to the London mass papers. (Two 
years ago this reviewer studied the 
London Daily Mirror for hard news, 
compared it with the New York 
Daily News, and the News came out 
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far ahead; the quality of the news 
in the two papers and their impact 
on the readers are different matters. ) 
Would U.S. dailies continue to sell 
if they carried only entertainment 
and ads? I doubt it. This is not be- 
cause the papers present their serious 
news so well but because they are 
local papers carrying items of im- 
mediate concern to the readers. 
Thus, the British pattern of com- 
peting national dailies and the Amer- 


ican patterns of monopoly local 
dailies make it hard to apply the 
same analysis to both. 

This, of course, is whining that 
Matthews wrote his own book and 
not someone else’s. As a discussion 
of the press of England, symbolized 
by the Mirror and the Guardian, his 
is a book of pertinence, perception 
and style. As one supposed to apply 
as well to the American scene it is 
off the mark. 





Life Among the Aged 


The Poorhouse Fair. 
By John Updike. 
Knopf. 185 pp. $3.50. 


Ir Joun Uppike’s first novel had 
been written to illustrate a problem, 
which it wasn’t, the problem might 
well have been stated as: What can 
we do with our senior citizens? The 
answer would then be: Nothing what- 
soever, except perhaps use them to 
provide subject matter for talented 
young novelists. 

The book is as clearly drawn, as 
unsentimental and as moving as a 
canvas by George Bellows. It de- 
scribes what happens during a single 
day at a New Jersey poorhouse, 
which is like all poorhouses in that, 
like all jails, they should not be 
permitted to exist, as anyone who 
has ever been in either will tell you. 

The prefect of the institution is 
a dedicated servant of the scientific 
state. When a maimed cat is brought 
into the living room he sensibly has 
it put out of its misery. But on the 
whole he has no sense at all. He’d 
never have thought of applying the 
same logic to the poorhouse and its 
inmates. On the day of the annual 
poorhouse fair, he tries to make his 
valetudinarian purgatory more order- 
ly by affixing names to the arms of 
the veranda chairs in which the in- 
mates doze and gossip. This and other 
well-meant attentions so annoy his 
charges that they stone him. 

The high point of the book is 


Reviewed by James Rorty 
Author, “His Master’s Voice”; 
contributor, “Commentary,” “Commonweal” 


reached when the prefect, in an ef- 
fort to ingratiate himself, lights a 
fire in the common living room and 
becomes involved in a philosophic 
discussion of life beyond the grave. 

“Heaven” [said Connor] “will be 
right here on earth. There will be 
no disease. There will be no oppres- 
sion... . There will be ample leisure 
for recreation.” 

“Naked girls on the seashore,” 
Mrs. Jamieson interpolated. 

“Leisure, and no further waste of 
natural resources. . . .” 

“More poorhouses,” Mrs. Mortis 
said. 

“There will be no poor.” 

“All the more reason for poor- 
houses. . . .” 

“There will be no... pain and 
above all no waste. And this heaven 
will come to this earth and come 
soon.” 

Mrs. Morris asked, “Soon enough 
for us?” 

“Not you personally perhaps. But 
for your children and your grand- 
children.” 

“Well, then,” Mrs. Mortis spryly 
said, “To hell with it.” 

There is a great deal more of this, 
some of it as good or better. Both 
in his choice of material and in its 
handling, Updike has shown him- 


self to be an accomplished performer. 
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On STAGE 







SHIPLEY 


Juno. From Sean O’Casey’s Juno and 
the Paycock. Book by Joseph Stein. Music 
and lyrics by Marc Blitzstein. Dances by 
Agnes de Mille. Directed by José Ferrer. 
Presented by the Playwrights’ Company, 
Oliver Smith and Oliver Rea. At the 
Winter Garden. 


< ot QUESTION that rises from con- 
templating Juno, Marc Blitzstein’s 
transmogrification of Sean O’Casey’s 
Juno and the Paycock, is not whether 
this is a bad work, but whether any 
such work has a chance. 

I am not suggesting that musicals 
should not be made from dramas. 
Recently we have had a novel turned 
into a musical (Pajama Game), and 
the story of that musical’s creation 
made into a play with music (Say, 
Darling). W. S. Gilbert based his 
plays on his earlier poems. Shake- 
speare based his on whatever came 
to hand. And two of Shakespeare’s 
comedies, borrowed from Latin and 
Italian tales, gave us The Boys from 
Syracuse and Kiss Me Kate. Okla- 
homa, Carousel, My Fair Lady all 
are based on plays. Originality lies 
not in the story, but in the treat- 
ment, in the emotional and 
lectual depth of the 
through which the experience passes 
to the receptor. Milton defined a 
plagiarist as one that borrows with- 
out beautifying. 

The difficulty in making a musical 
grows more perceptible with serious 
subjects. These are usually presented 
in grand opera. But how much grand 
opera has been successfully sung in 
English? The libretto is usually in- 
comprehensible when sung and, from 
many points of view, better so. It 


intel- 
personality 
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By Joseph T. Shipley 


O'Casey's Juno 
As a Musical 


is only in light opera, such as Die 
Fledermaus, that the words add to 
the delight of the performance—and 
can be pleasantly presented in our 
own tongue. 

Just as we distinguish between 
comic opera and grand opera, so. 
in recent years, Broadway has been 
striving to separate musical comedy 
and the serious-storied “musical.” 
The example of Gian-Carlo Menotti 
comes to mind: whatever the musical 
value of his works, they are much 
too shallow, obvious, melodramatic, 
contrived, banal and verbally undis- 
tinguished to qualify as theatrical 
art. Blitzstein made a more likely 
attempt in the controversial Regina, 
where the superb music almost lifted 
him over the theatrical impasse. 

But consider the problems of a 
“musical”—in particular of Juno— 
in the theater. O’Casey’s play is his 
best blend of ironic humor and 
realism, as “the paycock” Boyle 
struts and swaggers in his Irish slum, 
on his tipsy way to self-destruction, 
dragging his family along. The 
language has that combination of 
down-to-earthness and poetry few but 
the Irish have achieved. The humor 
is like rubbing salt into the sores 
of the world. 

The musical Juno tries to capture 
the humor of the story. Joxer, Boyle’s 
sycophantic hanger-on, amuses with 
his song “Daarlin’? Man” in the 
saloon. The four female neighbors 
entertain with their quartet of self- 
pity. Mrs. Boyle makes a song out 
of the way all duties, all responsibili- 
ties of the home, fall upon her. Even 
the stage sets swirl, with the com- 






petence of musical comedies since 
Lady in the Dark, while the action 
goes on, transforming an indoor 
episode into a ballet danced in the 
open air. 

But behind the humor, the jigs, the 
shillelagh dance and the swift ballets, 
grimmer alarms must lurk. The 
story must move to its ending of 
piled-on disasters. The last scenes 
are completely given over to gloom. 
In swift succession: The supposed in- 
heritance fails; the grand new furni- 
ture is carried off and the family’s 
dire poverty is complicated by the 
weight of debt and the rage of the 
neighbors who have given loans on 
the prospects. 

Boyle’s son is caught as the in- 
former, is taken away and riddled 
with bullets by the Irish patriots, as 
the neighbor on whom he informed 
had been by the British. Boyle's 
daughter, made pregnant and then 
abandoned by the man _ whod 
brought news of the inheritance, is 
rejected by her local love when she 
tells him of the incipient child. Mrs. 
Boyle and the girl slip off, to hide 
the disgrace, as the heedless Boyle 
and his side-kick Joxer carouse in 
Foley’s saloon. 

Make that into a musical! The 
gaiety and the tragedy do not jell. 
Without the ironic dialogue, without 
the emotional drive, trapped in our 
enjoyment of the early lighter mo- 
ments, we cannot be drawn into the 
serious sweep that should be at the 
end. It is not that we fall between 
two stools, but that we are asked 
to sit on a stool which has only two 
legs. 

We have an Othello transmusicated 
by Giuseppe Verdi. Imagine it without 
the poetry, but with a handkerchief 
ragtime routine; before Desdemona’s 
smothering, a bedroom ballet; then 
Othello singing a pillow song as he 
applies the pillow and Iago defiant 


to the last in an off-beat hoodlum j 


solo. Book by Stein, music and lyrics 
by Blitzstein, dances by moonlight 
and mirth. One feels as though one 
is watching figures dancing on 4 
grave. 
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On TELEVISION 


By Manny Farber 


Home Screen Jabberwocky 


HILE TVS COMMUNITY of 
WW trikers has succeeded (to a 
point where one New York channel 
is solid jabberwocky), the semi- 
snobbism that caused quick success 
may lead to quicker demise. Rugged 
individualists are a rare sight on flip 
talking shows which have cashed in 
on the public’s current hunger for 
haute culture, an appetite that settles 
for anything—non-stop flattery, in- 
side comments, half-baked opinions 
—suggesting a trash collector in the 
lively arts. Occasionally, Bob Hope, 
arefreshingly private talker (free of 
caste) who shuns artiness like the 
plague, appears on talk marathons 
taking a back seat, talking percep- 
tively of the Los Angeles Rams, 
casting a vaguely critical eye at the 
presumptuous artiness of TV’s ad-lib 
stars. 

Unless television opens its corral to 
other types and brows beside the 
semi-intellectual hotshot who wings 
through pretentious inside topics on 
a prayer and a fly-paper memory of 
a hundred cocktail parties, the 
smoking mouth of midnight may end 
in TV’s Boot Hill, buried beside 
Jerry Lester and under tombstone 
punchlines created by Jack Paar: 
“Here lies a real chomp, a delightful 
warm sound, one of the most fasci- 
nating, attractive, unusual voices in 
entertainment history.” 

“Are you the devastatingly beauti- 
ful Lena Horne?” is an average 
bouquet from TV’s electric talkers 
(Arlene Francis on “What’s My 
Line”), who operate an interpersonal 
machine of flattery, the big compli- 
ment that is supposed to stop all 
debate and bounce back in the first 
teturn sentence. Jackie Gleason’s 
straining delight in Gleason (Arthur 
Godfrey’s show) is easy to under- 
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stand and dislike, but most of TV’s 
conversation deals in Kiwanis pals- 
manship and_ cheery-cheery-being 
that should, but never does, drive 
the audience to the Late Show or to 
bed. 

The following programs, notorious 
entries in TV’s talkalong, are built 
to a surprising extent around an im- 
modestly modest device, in which a 
big wheel, being gracious, spreads 
compliments over a neighbor, whose 
humorless acceptance of same is now 
a trademark of “Open End,” several 
hundred Paar shows and countless 
Mike Wallace interviews in deep 
smoke. 

“Open End” is a successful New 
York tedium with interesting mo- 
ments and angles, involving at times 
actors, authors, statesmen, directors. 
in a two-hour group discussion that 
adds up to propaganda for the 
Liberal blab ticket. Run by an in- 
teresting elegant, David Susskind, 
a Renaissance charmer with an 
unctious tightness, Susskind’s casts 
discuss such rum topics as “live vs. 
kine,” “to Beat or not to Beat.” or 
“the female, should she baby-sit or 
walk alone.” Familiar answers come 
encased in tons of complacency and 
the deeply serious sincerity that 
points a thoughtful, crucial finger 
and then repeats a familiarism that 
has been bouncing around since the 
first commercial. 

The Henry Morgan Show, attempt- 
ing to combat the agreebleness of 
Paarlor talk, putters nowhere, thanks 
to Morgan’s hilariously unfunny mix- 
ture of hovering waiter and the buf- 
foon sage out of stale avant-gardism. 
With no curiosity and a grandilo- 
quent assumption of wit that always 
seems tongue-tied, Morgan’s inter- 
viewing (now fearfully taped) leads 


to ping-pong, in which the guest— 
Dali (incoherent), Shelly Berman 
(victimized), Martin Gabel (scorn- 
ful)—barely dents tensely brittle 
chatter with his name, occupation, 
serial number. While Morgan is 
capable of a funny malevolence when 
taken by surprise, radio’s brash 
rubber-voice is still trying to equal 
his first stunning victories, through 
preciosity, high boorishness, anti-ing 
the highbrow by exaggerating the 
lowbrow, and a masterful grasp of 
old PM editorials. 

As it did on radio’s disc-course 
jockey shows, spontaneous jabber 
scored in early Mike Wallace inter- 
viewing by offering an item that 
drugs the current population: middle- 
brow art talking about itself—show- 
boat, opinions and, particularly, 
chat-chat-chat about the artist’s new- 
ly-won hedonistic life. Occasionally, 
the conversation ventured into less 
predictable areas: William Carlos 
Williams waging a battle for his 
anti-Semitic theories. But, generally, 
the talking was remarkable for its 
belief that the TV audience was 
fascinated in following the intra- 
mural activities of art-showbiz people 
as they moved from sports cars to the 
cover of Life to expenses-paid vaca- 
tions on some distant Hilton shore. 
Goaded by Wallace’s fluid question- 
ing middle people appeared to be 
flying, showing up in all their motley 
glory. Whether a creased brow or an 
itinerant actor unseating himself 
with Brando mannerisms, TV’s hot 
talker was a joy to behold, always in 
the market place, but, somehow, act- 
ing the pure artist in all of his im- 
personations as oddball bohemian, 
convention-wrecker (Jack Kerouac) 
or repugnant Mahatma (Norman 
Mailer). 

Reincarnated on a local New York 
channel, Wallace’s show has lost its 
smokey backroom spell, though its 
winning numbers are stil! in evi- 
dence: life-in-raw pore-studying pho- 
tography, garrulity, breezy fare, 
cigarette smoke patterns. Supplied 
with bountiful but vulgar researching, 
and addicted to spraygun editing 
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that blends half-digested psychiatry, 
“blue” mongering and a_ likable 
thirst for “color,” Wallace is still a 
chameleon with a remarkable fluidity, 
but no longer absorbing. 

TV has uncovered talkers by the 
carload (and one uncut gem, May 
Craig), but a good listener who can 
encourage conversation is pretty hard 
to find. Except for Paar and Suss- 
kind, the listening is phony (God- 
frey), half-involved (Wallace), or 
nervously inattentive (Morgan). An 
inability to listen killed Ben Hecht’s 
nightly spiel, despite the fact that his 
jaded interviewing was garnished 
with the most suspensefully un- 
balanced sentences on TV. Until 
recently, the most expensive chit-chat 
has been engineered by a tin ear in- 
terviewing the at-home celebrity: 
Answers fell through Ed Murrow’s 
disinterest like coins in a gum ma- 
chine. 

Though the Jack Paar Show is 
finally treadmilling itself to death, 
Paar has made ad-lib conversation a 
hot TV commodity by bringing pre- 
tentious spontaneity into channelled 
conversation, preserving 2 plain get- 
together surface with a firm Madison 
Avenue grip. Despite a charming per- 
sonality (far-right in politics, subur- 
ban-square in art, a poor sport in 
human relations), the Paarlerist 
“built” an interesting sound: happy 
applause and buoyantly agreeable 
talk, that suggested a party in wild 
flight. 

Except for an original such as 
Dino Panzini (syncopated country- 
club charm, post-war Italian style), 
Paar’s regulars are deadly familiar 
semi-intellectuals who bloom under 
Paar’s clever, if low, curiosity. With 
its anonymous manner and shrewd 
spurring, Paar’s listening adds in- 
terest to acts that would otherwise 
fall flat from hack vaudeville 
(Charley Weaver), too much ego 
(Peggy Cass) or too little talent 
(Genevieve). Paar runs the only en- 
tertaining talkfest; his Club doesn’t 
ask much or give much, but a bit 
of entertainment is not to be dis- 
dained, considering. 

















RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 


Showplace of the Nation « Rockefeller Center * Ci 6-4600 
THE MUSIC HALL'S GREAT EASTER SHOW 


AUDREY HEPBURN - ANTHONY PERKINS 
n “GREEN MANSIONS” 
Co-starring LEE J. COBB 


SESSUE HAYAKAWA «¢ HENRY SILVA 


Directed by MEL FERRER © Produced by EDMUND GRAINGER 
An M-G-M Picture ¢ In METROCOLOR and CinemaScope 


“@lorp of Caster” — tor-famed Cathedral Pageant 
“SPRING PARADE” — Sparkling spectacle, with celebrated singing 


ensemble, SCHOLA CANTORUM, Rockettes, Kovach and Rabovsky, 
renowned dancers, Corps de Ballet, guest artists and Symphony Orch. 














EUROPE| “nro 


We'll see the usual, plus Dublin past the Iron 





FLATBUSH . TR 5. 
AT NEVINS 9350 


STARTS TOMORROW! 
BRIGITTE BARDOT 


Curtain—Africa to Sweden. A different trip— 
the young in spirit who want to be accom- | 


id. 
—Also shorter trips, $724-$1390— 
255 Sequoia, Box — Pasadena, California 
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“THE GIRL IN THE BIKINI” 
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Pp R O : § F 8 T YOUR HOUSEHOLD AGAINST FIRE! 


INSURE WITH ONE OF THE OLDEST CO-OPERATIVE 
SOCIETIES IN THE UNITED STATES—FOUNDED IN 1872 
—$1.00 PER YEAR FOR EVERY $1000 OF INSURANCE— 


A deposit of $9.00 for every $1,000 worth of insurance ts required, Deposits are 


returnable upon withdrawal of membership. 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET NO. t 62 


WORKMEN'S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, INC. 


227 E. 84 St., New York 28, N. Y.—Phone: RE 4-2432-2420 














MILLIONS USE EX-LAX 
For Gentle and 
Thorough Relief 


Don’t dose yourself with a bad-tasting, upsetting 
laxative. Get pleasant relief with Ex-Lax! 


Ex-Lax tastes like delicious chocolate! It works 
easily, smoothly...thoroughly. Ex-Lax is 
America’s largest selling laxative—the favorite of 
old and young. 

Buy the Economy 79c Size 
Save as much as 41c 
Also available in 37c and 15c sizes. 


When Nature “forgets”... remember 


EX-LAX 


THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 





The New Leader 
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DEAR EDITOR 


THE ACADEMIC MIND 


As a retired school teacher who spent 35 
happy, productive years instructing our youth 
in high school and college, I appreciated Lionel 
Trilling’s two articles, “Mind and Market in 
Academic Life” (NL, February 9, 16). 

Trilling asks why teachers behaved with 
such timidity, evasiveness and so little “sense 
of outrage” when confronted by the “coercive 
pressures” of McCarthyism, and he believes the 
reason lies in the “insufficiency of professional 
pride, the lack of a felt connection with an 
intellectual tradition, [and] the failure to 
imagine a special relation to mind.” Would 
that it were so simple! 

A further moment of reflection could have 
reminded him that a man may possess all these 
virtues—as many teachers do to a certain 
degree—and still be incapable of articulating 
his “outrage” to those who are coercing him. 
Conformity, cautiousness, non-commitment and 
patent cowardice are prominent characteristics 
of the average teacher. These personality prob- 
lems are not easily eradicated by Trilling’s 
implied exhortation. 

He is appalled by the “blandness’ with which 
the teachers in The Academic Mind reported 
their own “patterns of caution”; there is only 
occasional “bitterness,” “grumpiness” or “self- 
pity” but “very little affect.” What appalled a 
rather pugnacious person like me during my 
years of teaching was not only the transparent 
opportunism of those desiring promotion, but 
the outright fear of the rest not before any- 
thing faintly resembling McCarthyism. It was 
before an imaginary threat of coercion in the 
mere presence of a chairman of department, a 
district superintendent, a principal or an ad- 
ministrator, or in the mere issuing of orders or 
directives with regard to the school policy, etc. 
The only “affect” I have ever witnessed among 
the vast majority of teachers during my entire 
career was the socially acceptable form of 
hostility, i.e., gossip. 

Trilling states that he is not “asking for 
heroism” in teachers’ conduct. What kind of 
“heroism” does it take for a man to speak his 
mind when he is protected by his union, pro- 
fessional skill, regulations of tenure and retire- 
ment, etc., against arbitrary dismissal? How 





much courage, for example, does a teacher or 


his union require to protest militantly the 
enactment of “no-strike” legislation in a city 
or a state? I can personally recall no more than 


perhaps a dozen truly heroic people in my 
former profession. 
My concluding remark is the “cream of the 


jest” in connection with both Trilling’s remarks 
and my own. When my two nephews learned 
that I was writing this letter, they urged me 
hot to sign my own name. They felt that in 


March 23, 1959 


Tue New LEADER welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


the interests of “self-preservation,” as they 
phrased it, any disclosure of family association 
with me could possibly jeopardize their position 
at this time! One of them is “up for promotion” 
at a “smaller but better college” in this part 
of the country, and the other is associated with 
a very famous medical school nearby, where he 
is doing biological research financed by our 
burgeoning “grants,” “funds” and “founda- 
tions.” Verily, my argument, among others, 
that it was not life but only the examined life 
that was worth saving carried no cogent con- 
viction for them. 


Wilmington, Delaware Hucu WIiLson 


ADAM SCHAFF 


In the course of translation, a mistake crept 
into my article on “Revisionism in Poland” 
(NL, February 2). 

I described Professor Adam Schaff as le 
philosophe marxiste orthodox. This was trans- 
lated “the orthodox Stalinist philosopher.” Now, 
while Schaff was the “official” Party philoso- 
pher during the Stalinist period, his personal 
role even then, and his ideological influence 
since cannot be identified with “Stalinism.” It 
is largely owing to men like Schaff and 
Zolkiewski that ideological opponents were not 
“liquidated” in Stalinist Poland. 

Since the “thaw,” Schaff has played an ob- 
jectively liberalizing role in Poland, and it is 
largely owing to his efforts that the Party de- 
cided to embark on the course of coexistence 
of various philosophical schools. In short, Schaff 
is as far away from “Stalinism” as he is from 
genuine liberalism. 


Paris K. A. JELENSKI 


— ASTON, World Telegram & Sun 
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—Coleman, Mirror 














SEND US 
YOUR 
FRIENDS... 


—their names, anyhow 
We'll be glad to send every 
one of them a FREE copy 
of THE New Leaper. We've 
found it doesn’t take more 
than one copy to make a 
new friend. Help us gain 
new readers at no cost to 
yourself. Just fill in the 
form below and send it 
to SUBSCRIPTION DF- 
PARTMENT, THe New 
Leaper, 7 East 15th Street, 
New York 3, N.Y. 
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THE TAMIMENT INSTITUTE 
ANNOUNCES A PUBLIC FORUM 


at the 


CARNEGIE RECITAL HALL 
154 West 57th Street 





Wednesday, April 1, 8:30 p.m. 











The Limits of Reason 





Chairman: 


ERNEST NAGEL, Columbia University 


Author, Sovereign Reason 


Panelists: 


WILLIAM BARRETT, New York University 


Author, Irrational Man 


CHARLES FRANKEL, Columbia University 
Author, The Case for Modern Man 














Admission: $1.50 


PLEASE NOTE: No standing is permitted in Carnegie Recital Hall. To avoid disappointment order your tickets early. 


The Tamiment Institute 
7 East 15th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


Please send ..... tickets at $1.50 each for admission to April | forum. Make check payable to Carnegie 
Hall Box Office. 
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PREMIERE ENGAGEMENTS NOW! ALL SEATS RESERVED-AVAILABLE NOW AT BOX-OFFICES OR BY MAIL 


New York RKO PALACE « Los Angeles EGYPTIAN © Miami Beach CAMEO ©« Chicago McVICKERS 
(Opens April 20th) (Opens April 22nd) 





ALIVE TODAY! 


Arch Lightbody is one 

of 800,000 Americans cured of cancer 
because they went to their doctors in time. 
They learned that many cancers 

are curable if detected early 

and treated promptly. 

That’s why an annual health checkup 

is your best cancer insurance. 


AMERICAN 
CANCER 
SOCIETY i 


Space donated by People’s Educational Camp Society, Inc—A Tamiment Public Service Project 








